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LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


) Py JOHN RUSSELL has repeated his well-known 
autobiography perhaps for the last time. As long as 
the present generation lasts, it will be remembered that, after 
Catholic Emancipation had followed on the repeal of the 
Test Act, Lord Grey’s Cabinet employed the early advocate 
of Reform to introduce the great measure which has since 
been associated with his name. When ten years had some- 
what dimmed the lustre of Whig achievements, Lord Joun 
RussELL attempted to revive the popularity of his party by 
adopting the hopeful cause of Free-trade. At a later period, 
he has endeavoured in vain to extend the Parliamentary 
suffrage to 6/. ratepayers ; and, on the whole, he may fairly 
boast that his career has displayed the consistency which 
follows from a genuine unity of character and of motives. 
The same narrative has been often delivered on less suitable 
occasions, and it would be absurd to complain of egotism 
when an enthusiastic audience has assembled to hear a 
statesman speak of himself. Lord Jonn Russett might 
fairly have assumed a higher tone without transcending the 
limits of becoming modesty and reserve. A zealous 
and successful party leader, he has always been at the 
same time something better than a partisan. Although 
he delights to record the triumphs of his youth and 
middle age, he has really become wiser, calmer, 
and more generous since the conclusion of his chief 
political struggles. The life of a statesman ought 
to contain something besides the mere catalogue of the 
majorities which he has commanded, or the measures which 
he has carried or opposed. It is by no means true that 
Lord Jonn Russext was indispensable to the Reform of 
1832, nor can his services to the cause of free trade be com- 
pared with the effective activity of Pee, of Husxisson, and 
of Coppex. He was defeated in his support of a fixed duty ; 
he shrank, in 1845, from the responsibility of repealing the 
Corn-laws ; and his attention has never been principally 
directed to commercial and economical questions. If his 
supplementary schemes of Parliamentary Reform had suc- 
ceeded, the Constitution would probably have been injured, 
and his conduct of the agitation has practically resulted in 
utter and acknowledged failure. On the greater number of 
the political questions of his time he may fairly claim to 
have been in the right, but the merit is shared by the multi- 
tude of irresponsible politicians who have at all times ap- 
planded or suggested his opinions. The general of an army 
ought not to be satisfied with the glory of sharing the ex- 
periences of a campaign with the humblest soldier in the 
ranks, 


A competent eulogist might do Lord Joun Russext fuller 
justice, without forgetting the famous exploits of the Test 
Repeal and the Reform Bill. His long life of honourable 
labour has combined a justifiable ambition with a sincere 
devotion to the interests of his country. It was his good 
fortune to be born a Whig when the Whigs were beginning 
to demand the reform of innumerable abuses. The claims 
of the Irish Catholics were well suited to interest a 
generous mind, and to justify the complacent indignation 
with which youth regards illogical wrongs. The cause of 
Parliamentary Reform, though it excited little popular in- 
terest, was scarcely less attractive to Lord Joun RussE1’s 
more intelligent contemporaries. The alleged advantages of 
the old system were purely empirical, while the representa- 
tion of a green mound or of a nobleman’s park was an 
anomaly, an absurdity, and, above all, an arrangement which 
kept the Tories in power. It might be said, by inverting a 
modern cant phrase, that in the days of Lord LivErPoo. 
everything was new, and everything was true, and every- 
thing was of the highest importance. Young politicians 


of the present day can scarcely realize to themselves the | 


positive convictions with which the Reformers of forty years 
ago commenced their attacks on the prevailing system. It 
was a common belief that the overthrow of obvious abuses 
was equivalent to the establishment of safe and beneficial 
institutions ; and the faith was the more strongly cherished, 
because its votaries, though numerous, had still the satis- 
faction of knowing themselves to be a minority. The 
bulk of the population, the clergy, the country gentlemen, 
and the older generation, either opposed or doubted the 
tenets of clever and ambitious youth. It is always pleasant 
to be a confessor of truths which are disputed by the outside 
multitude while they command the sympathy and assent of 
admiring friends and associates. The injustice and anomaly 
of the law which excluded Roman Catholics from Parliament 
is as demonstrable, after thirty years’ experience of the Irish 
Brigade, as in the days of Puunxet and ; but 
the fond belief that Ultramontane opinions were but a 
development of Whig principles has away, never 
to return. Lord Jonn Russet probably thought, with 
Sypyvey Smrru, that no gentleman would adhere to theolo- 
gical errors, a on a point of honour, under the influence 
of persecution. e most notorious blunder of his later life 
was suggested by his disappointment in finding that Rome 
was not a mere dependency of Brooks's. In all political 
questions, the present day fails to present the strong contrasts 
of light and shade which formerly accounted for the activity 
and rancour of contending parties. Grizzling hair has softened 
even Lord Joun RusseEx1’s spirit into a milder and more 
tolerant wisdom, but he still recals with pleasure the anta- 
gonism which he enjoyed under the consulship of Sipmouts. 

It was natural that in his farewell address he should recur 
to the familiar phrases of Reform. The working-classes are 
once more informed that they are honest and intelligent, 
and that they are admirably qualified to strengthen the 
constituency which it is unnecessary to observe that they 
would swamp. No veteran politician can be reasonably 
expected to retract the professions which he may have found 
it impracticable to carry out. The assemblage in the. 
Guildhall met to do honour to an eminent representative, 
and although almost all who were present professed Reform 
principles, they were perfectly ready to accept any conven- 
tional explanation of the repeated disappointment of their 
hopes. It is perfectly true that a Reform Bill cannot be 
carried until it is demanded by general opinion; but Lord 
Joun RusskEw is scarcely justified in assuming that the 
country is simply indifferent to constitutional changes. For 
several years, all classes of politicians affected to desire a 
measure which would at once have been passed if 
any of its promoters had been in earnest. Lord Joun 
Russe. was almost the only sincere supporter of Reform, 
and his advocacy was limited by the condition that he should 
himself be the author of the Bill. Mr. supposing 
the professions of others to be more genuine than his own, 
attempted to maintain a falling Ministry by borrowing the 
conventional theory of his adversaries. The legitimate 
patentee of Reform at once denounced the shameless piracy 
of his invention, and the House of Commons was glad of an 
excuse for postponing an evil which still appeared to be in- 
evitable. It was only when the Whig Government redeemed 
its pledges by proposing a Reform Bill that a pledged 
Parliament refused to perform its promises to the detriment 
of the public interest. By his retirement to the House of 
Lords, Lord Jonn Russext finally relieves himself from a 
liability which he had undertaken under a misapprehension 
of popular opinion. New leaders of parties yet unformed 
may, under different circumstances, perhaps succeed in re- 
adjusting the basis of the Constitution. 

There was a touch of humour and of pathos in the com- 
parison of the Guildhall meeting to the anticipated obsequies 
of Cartes V.; but, in his funeral oration over his past 
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career, Lord Joun Russett can happily still look forward 
to years of mature activity and usefulness. His relief from 
the ordinary labours of Parliamentary life will enable him, 
if his party remains in office, to discharge with greater ease 
the special duties of his department. His administration of 
foreign affairs has been successful and popular, because, on 
the most interesting question of the day, it has been national 
and generous. It happened that the formation of an Italian 
Kingdom was on the whole favourable to English interests, 
but the enthusiasm which was felt for the regeneration 
of the Peninsula was wholly exempt from selfish considera- 
tions, Lord Joun Russett and Lord Patmerston have been 
able to wield the whole strength of England, because it was 
kuown that their diplomacy expressed the strong convictions of 
the nation, A Foreign Minister, while he exercises an inde- 
pendent discretion, ought toa certain extent to make himself 
the mouthpiece of his countrymen. It was the fault of 
Lord ABERDEEN, though he was sagacious, upright, and con- 
ciliatory, that he neither shared nor affected to share the 
feelings of the community. Lord Jony defects, as 
well as his good qualities, are well adapted to the office which 
he holds, for the best security against popular excitement in 
international disputes is furnished by reliance on the sympa- 
thetic zeal of the Government. Earl Russext will take his 
seat in the House of Lords in the midst of general respect 
and goodwill, not unmixed with a friendly and hopeful 
curiosity. The local impulses of the House of Commons 
will gradually wear away, and the transition from the party 
leader to the impartial statesman will be gradually accom- 
plished. It is well for a country when Reformers ripen into 
practical Conservatism without renouncing the liberal anti- 
pathy to wrong which inspired their earliest efforts, 


SARDINIA, 
eternal Mr. Kincakg,” as an exasperated organ 


of the French Government calls him, has again been 
dragging to light things which diplomatic prudence required 
to be left in decent concealment. The designs of France 
upon Sardinia, however, had become too notorious to leave 
much freshness or interest in the revelation. The debate 
was mainly valuable in calling forth the plain and manly 
speech of Lord Joan Russett. His declaration that the 
annexation of Sardinia “is not a transaction which could 
* take place merely between the Emperor of the Frencn and 
* the King of Sarita,” and that it is one which must “ put 
“ an end at once to any intimate alliance between this country 
“and France,” will ring rather sharply in the ears of the 
Gallicizing party, and be regarded by them as provocative of 
war. It is, on the contrary, most admirably calculated to 
preserve peace. In face of a restless spirit of intrigue and 
encroachment, firmness is the only effectual conciliation. 
Lord Jony’s words will command the attention of those to 
whom they are addressed, because they are manifestly an 
expression of the feelings of the English people, The military 
spirit which a nation of shopkeepers has been forced, though 
much against its will and habits, to exhibit, has maintained the 
peace of Europe through one dangerous year. Fortunately, 
the French Emperor knows England ; and he is better qua- 
lified than his uncle was to understand the energy with 
which the national will determines the course of our policy, 
in spite of the loud discord of conflicting parties. He 
will not be so easily deceived by that delusive appearance of 
division and weakness on which the First Napo.zoy, though 
often disappointed, never ceased to place reliance. He 
‘knows that the voice which finds utterance through the lips 
of the Foreign Minister, though it is not the only one heard 
in our national councils, will, in the case of another outrage 
on European morality, prevail as completely as though it 
were ; and that though Mr. Bricur and Mr. Disragit may 
be, within certain limits, useful allies, they would be swept 
like straws over Niagara by a strong burst of national 
indignation. 

The interest which England has in this question is not 
merely or principally a territorial or commercial interest. It 
is easy to overrate the importance of any military or naval 
post in the Mediterranean or elsewhere either to France or 
ourselves under the present circumstances of the world, It 
is true that the First Napotzon greatly coveted the posses- 
sion of Sardinia. It is true that Netsoy and other great 
naval authorities have dwelt on the immense advantages of 
the island asa naval station, and on the necessity of keeping it 
in hands not unfriendly to this country. But the truth is, 
this dream of making the Mediterranean a French lake is a 


dream of the past. Since the days of the First Napo.ron 
new forces and jnfluences have begun to rule the world, 
Commerce, expanded by peace and liberated by Free-trade, 
has given all nations an interest in the maintenance of open 
seas which no intrigue or violence on the part of any one 
ambitious Power will be able to overbear. Trade will 
henceforth protect itself better than it can be protected by 
fortified rocks or by armed fleets, because it will enlist in its 
defence the inhabitants of every country which is dependent 
on it for wealth and the conveniences of life. Malta and 
Gibraltar may be necessary to us for the present, not only 
in our own interest, but in the interest of countries which, 
if we were excluded from those seas, would be liable to 
something like a renewal of the Continental system of the 
First Napotzon, For the same reason it may be nec 

to us, asa commercial nation, to take care that Sardinia 
remains in Italian hands, But for the future our grand 
security against the exclusive preponderance of France in 
the Mediterranean will not be Malta, Gibraltar, or Sardinia, 
It will be the friendship of the revived Italian and Spanish 
nations. Let these two Powers, or even one of them, 
become strong, and remain on good terms with us, and 
France might as well try to confine the winds and seas as 
to prevent our trade from holding its free course to eve 
Mediterranean port where customers are to be found. 

The paramount interest which this country, in common 
with all the nations of Europe, has in arresting the present 
plot for the annexation of Sardinia, is of a different kind. 
The European States have now become, through various in- 
fluences, of which that of a common Christianity is probably 
the chief, bound together by a code of international morality, 
on the maintenance of which it is plain that the 
future good relations of States and the progress 
of European civilization depend, It is true that this 
code has been frequently violated, and violated by different 
Powers under different pretexts, sometimes of a coarser kind, 
sometimes partaking more of the subtly roguish nature of 
Napoleonic ideas, But, though violated, it has not ceased 
to exist, to exert a moral power, and ultimately to triumph, 
“Tn the course of three centuries,” says M. Guizor, “ the 
“ most illustrious in the annals of history, the three greatest 
“empires the world has ever seen (those of Cnarzes V., 
“ Louis XLV., and Napozon) fell into a rapid decline, be- 
“cause they insolently contemned and violated the common 
“law of Europe and of Christianity. Three times that law, 
“after enduring the most violent shocks, raised itself again 
“above the power and ascendancy of genius and glory.” 
This law, the great guarantee of the happiness of nations, 
enjoins good fuith and respect for treaties ; it condemns un- 
provoked war; it renders sacred the rights of the weak 
against the power of the strong; it bars unscrupulous self- 
aggrandizement, whether carried on by violence or by 
intrigue. All nations are bound, as a primary duty, to up- 
hold it in proportion to their power. It would be outraged 
and trodden under foot if the plebiscite for the annexation of 
Sardinia, which is now being concocted, were to be carried into 
effect either by the machinations of M. Prerri and his crew, or 
by the tyrannical pressure of Franceon the Italian nation while 
engaged in a struggle for existence. If such things were 
suffered, giant robbery and fraud would again stalk with 
impunity over the civilized world. Then the dominion of 
law would perish, and the earth would again become the 
heritage of brute strength—of strength not the less brute 
because its weapons would be rifled cannon instead of clubs. 
Not only men of high moral and chivalrous temperaments, 
but the veriest bagman that usurps the princely name of an 
English merchant, looking into the matter as a mere question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, may convince himself, if he 
is a man of sense, that peace is the second object of a sound 
foreign policy, but that the first is the maintenance of justice, 

The French Emprror, however, if he is at all nettled at the 
exposure of his designs, may console himself with the very 
flattering unction which has been laid to the tenderest part 
of his character by his friends in the Zimes. A pretty woman 
is notoriously most charmed by a compliment to her sense, 
and a clever woman by a compliment to her beauty, The 
Emperor must have felt a pleasure of the same kind when 
he was told that he had achieved an “act of remarkable self- 
“ denial,” in not fulfilling the conditions to which he had 
bound himself by the treaty of Villafranca. The treaty of Villa- 
franca was beyond doubt an immoral and an impracticable 
treaty. It bartered away liberties which the contracting 
parties had no right to barter. Its execution would have been 
resisted by the Italians, and would not have been acquiesced ip 
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by this country. Still, the French Emperor had entered into it 
in order to extricate himself from a perilous position ; and his 
honour was as much pledged to its fulfilment as any man’s 
honour ever was pledged to the fulfiment of any engagement in 
the world. He ought, therefore, most scrupulously to have 
avoided even the appearance of gaininganything by its violation. 
But the annexation of Savoy and Nice was actually grounded 
by the French diplomatists on the violation of the treaty of 
Villafranca. Those provinces were claimed and seized by 
France as a fine for allowing Sardinia to annex the 
Duchies contrary to the treaty. If this is an act of self- 
denial, all we can say is, that such acts of self-denial abound 
in history, and that they are unjustly designated by very 
hard appellations. The Z'imes, always tempted by its im- 
mense position to confound the duties of the journalist with 
those of the diplomatist, thinks to diminish the “ difficulties” 
which the Emperor finds in taking an honourable course by 
these complaisant interpretations. But by inducing him to 
take a false view of his own conduct it will, on the contrary, 
most surely add to his “ difficulties,” and to the difficulties of 
all those with whom he has to deal. 


AMERICA. 


~_— issue of the American struggle must depend on the 
courage and earnestness of the South. Before the actual 
secession, the preponderance of bluster was on the side of the 
malcontents, while the supporters of the Union humbly 
offered bribe after bribe as inducements to the slaveholding 
States to retain their allegiance. Foreigners supposed that 
the intentions of both parties were to be interpreted by their 
language and their acts ; and as they have undoubtedly been 
surprised by the Northern armaments, it is possible that they 
may also witness the unforeseen submission of the South. If 
the Confederate States persevere in their hazardous enter- 
prise, they will undoubtedly succeed in establishing their 
independence ; but there is some foundation for the habitual 
complaint of American writers that Europeans, and especially 
Englishmen, are incapable of understanding their peculiar 
modes of thought and action. In the Old World, phrases 
bear some assignable relation to facts ; but it is impossible 
to understand whether any meaning is to be attached to 
American rhetoric. The South is, for the present, happily 
silent; and it is possible that it may be thoroughly 
frightened. The residuary sections of the Union are, on the 
contrary, solacing themselves with an outburst of braggadocio 
which has never been paralleled in history. The tempest of 
words is not mere wind, for there are undoubtedly large armies 
assembling ; but experience alone can show whether the 
frothy boastsof the Fourth of July indicate any permanent and 
effective purpose. The Presivent asks for 80,000,000/., Con- 
gress votes 100,000,000/., and the Secretary of the TREAsuRY 
proposes a scheme for raising less than 60,000,000/. The 
varying numbers of the proposed armies seem to indicate 
an unsettled policy, but on the whole it may be collected 
that the Government intends to fight, and that hopes 
are entertained of intimidating the enemy. By general 
consent, the safeguards of the Constitution are for the time 
superseded or forgotten. In the ungrammatical chaos of 
the Presipent’s Message, only a few insignificant sen- 
tences appear to relate to his illegal enforcement of martial 
law, while he passes over in silence his ‘unauthorized re- 
cognition of the revolutionary Government in Virginia. 
Official and non-official Fourth of July orators concurred in 
preaching the crusade which has been organized on a 
formidable scale ; but judicious prophets on this side of the 
Atlantic will confine themselves to the oracular response that 
by next July the result of the present agitation will be more 
or less completely ascertained. It is only possible to know 
that peace or war alike will, by some ingenious process, be 
attributed to the envy and ill-will of England. 

The loan of 50,000,c00/. may perhaps be raised, on the 
French plan, by a wasteful appeal to the cupidity of petty 
capitalists. The Emperor Napo.eon has found it possible 
to borrow money to an unlimited extent by the simple ex- 
pedient of offering a fraction above the market pfice ; and 
Mr. Cuase may probably find a similar temptation available 
among a more prosperous community. For the purposes of 
& national loan, as it is called, the provision of security, in the 
form of additional revenue, is of secondary importance. A 
National Debt distributed among small indigenous creditors 
is safe from the repudiation which assuredly awaits any de- 
luded European money-dealer who yields to the seductions of 
7 per cent, The Secretary of the ‘I'nEasuRY, however, pru- 


dently recommends an addition of 5,000,000/. to the public 
income, and a smaller increase would abundantly provide 
for the interest of the loan. Duties on tea, coffee, and 
sugar are perfectly legitimate, and the subscribers to the 
loan will probably be enabled, by their influence and num- 
bers, to ensure the maintenance of the imposts. The direct 
taxes, as they must be levied by State machinery, are more 
uncertain, and they will be more unequal in their pressure, but 
four-fifths of Mr. CHasr’s expected income will probably 
reach the Federal Treasury. There is every reason to hope 
that English capitalists will abstain from an investment 
which would probably be ruinous to themselves as it would 
certainly be injurious to a good understanding between the 
two countries. The people of the United States are un- 
accustomed to taxation, and they are familiar with the 
impudent confiscation of the property of creditors by half-a- 
dozen States in the North and in the South. They may be 
trusted to pay their debts to their own countrymen on 
the spot, but it is incredible that they should keep faith 
with foreigners whom their habitual instructors teach them 
to regard as enemies. Sooner or later, by force or by 
agreement, the present quarrel will be terminated, and 
if the unanimous assertions of Northern politicians are 
for purposes of argument admitted, the Union will 
be reconstructed ov a firmer basis. The citizens of the South, 
when they resume their proper share in the management of 
Federal policy, may naturally denounce a debt which was 
avowedly incurred for purposes of hostility to themselves. As 
soon as the war broke out, sectional patriotism, both in the 
North and in the South, intuitively discovered the means of 
combining itself with pecuniary profit. Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts fixed their eyes with unerring instinct on the 
opportunity of a protective tariff, while a sudden inspiration 
induced Carolina and Louisiana to refuse payment of their 
debts to New York. A far more plausible excuse might be 
assigned for cheating English creditors, especially as both 
armies might carry out the policy of Mr. Sewarp by a com- 
bined attack upon Canada. Even if the dividends were paid 
for a time, the remittance of tribute to Europe would furnish 
an additional cause or pretext for the irritation which is so 
sedulously cultivated by all American parties. Englishmen 
have been often assured that, although they have done 
nothing, they will never be forgiven, and they will be im- 
prudent if they offer a real provocation by supplying the 
means of carrying on civil war. 

Admiration will perhaps be more welcome than money, 
and it is impossible not to appreciate the readiness for war 
of a community to which it is practically unknown. The 
resources of the Union consist in a population only a third 
less than that of the United Kingdom. England and Wales 
scarcely exceed the Northern States in numbers, and in pro- 
portionate wealth the Union is probably superior to any | 
country of Continental Euro The army which bas been 
voted will form a fortieth part of the whole population ; and 
this proportion, though it has sometimes been exceeded, has 
probably never been doubled, except by the Prussians in the 
far more pressing emergency of 1813. It has been truly 
stated that a mere instalment of the same exertions would 
have been sufficient before the South was tempted into 
separation by the prospect of absolute immunity. The 
inconceivable tameness of the Government was a principal 
cause of the war, and at the time it probably repre- 
sented the opinion of the people. Sudden and grega- 
rious enthusiasin is not in itself peculiarly imposing, but 
excitement which embodies itself in action and self-sacrifice 
acquires a respectability of its own. The extraordinary 
burst of indignation which was produced by the attack upon 
Fort Sumter has created an enormous force; and the 
armaments will now lead to a war, if only to justify the 
expense which has been incurred. The Senate and the 
House of Representatives are perhaps well advised in im- 
proving on the Presipent’s not inconsiderable demands. It 
will be cheaper to terrify the leaders with an army of half a 
million than to fight them on a more moderate and intelli- 
gible scale. It is evident that so large a force cannot be 
maintained in a hostile country ; and if half the number is 
retained as a reserve, the levy will still be excessive in 
amount. The national tendency to confound bigness with 
greatness has probably some share in the gigantic prepara- 
tions for the campaign. 

The Preswwent’s Message, and the rhetorical exercises of 
Mr. Everett and other patriotic lecturers, still dwell with 
characteristic pertinacity on the illegality of secession. The 
constitutional demonstration, however complete, only reduces 
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the insurgents to the position which was occupied by the 
original rebels against III, and Wasu- 
rneTon himself would have admitted that they were creating 
&@ new commonwealth, and that their acts were wholly in- 
consistent with their legal allegiance. Nothing can be more 
absurd than to select the Fourth of July for a solemn protest 
against the unpardonable crime of insurrection. It may be 
true that the Federal Government had rather truckled to the 
South than furnished any just pretext for separation ; but, as 
Mr. Lixcoty elegantly observes, “the little disguise that the 
“ supposed right is to be exercised only for just cause, them- 
“ selves to be the sole judges of its justice, is too thin to merit 
“any notice.” In the same manner, the little disguise that 
the cause of authority is to be judged by the Government is 
too thin to merit any notice. It is time to discontinue the 
affectation of regarding the Confederated States as mere 
violators of the law. No impartial politician has disputed 
the rights of the Federal, or of any other Government, to 
reclaim seceding sections of its subjects, if it can. The 
question whether the attempt is expedient and morally 
justifiable must depend on the circumstances of each parti- 
cular case. The Southern Federation is more populous than 
the Thirteen Colonies, and its territories are incomparably 
larger. On the other hand, the Government which seeks to 
re-establish its authority represents a nation close at hand 
and for the moment unanimous, instead of the distant and 
divided England of 1776. The conqueror in the struggle 
will have much to say in vindication of the justice of his 


enterprise, 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


E Emperor of Austria will have delighted the friends 
of Kossutu by his Rescript, and he will not have dis- 
appointed the framers of the Hungarian Address. It is sur- 
prising that English writers should, under vaguely Liberal im- 
pressions, defend the attempt of the Austrian Government to 
substitute empty concessions for the legal rights of Hungary. 
Equality before the law, regard for subject nationalities, repre- 
sentation in the Council of the Empire, may perhaps all be 
proper objects for legislation, but they have nothing to do with 
the immediate claimsof Hungary. Neither of the parties to 
the dispute is deceived by the fallacies which the politicians of 
Vienna devise for the amusement of foreigners in the West. 
It may be added that both parties foresaw the inevitable 
rupture of negotiations, and that they have hitherto been 
struggling, not to form an agreement, but to throw off from 
themselves to their opponents the blame of the final quarrel. 
The leaders of the Hungarian Diet, though they have not 
yet attained the success which they ultimately anticipate, 
may boast that, thus far, their policy has been exempt from 
mistake and from disappointment. All parties in Hun- 
gary were, with good reason, equally convinced that the 
Austrian Court had never seriously contemplated the sur- 
render of its accumulated usurpations. ‘The more de- 
termined enemies of the dynasty wished at once to act 
on their convictions ; while the wiser statesmen who have 
guided the deliberations of the Diet resolved, by keeping 
strictly within the letter of the Constitution, to force the 
Government into an illegal course. It was against M. 
Deak’s desire that‘the Address was originally forwarded 
to Vienna in a form which gave the Emperor a plausible 
excuse for refusing to receive it. The immediate acqui- 
escence of the Diet in the amendment which was demanded 
has rendered a reply indispensable, and the Rescript is sub- 
stantially a declaration of war, although the Hungarians 
may not for the moment be prepared for an armed resistance. 
Every material demand is refused, and even the apparent 
compromises which are offered virtually substitute the pre- 
rogative of the Crown for the constitutional rights of the 
nation. The soldiers who are now living at free quarters on 
the Hungarian villages are the proper representatives of a 
policy which can only be vindicated by superior force. 
Henceforth it may be considered certain that Francis Josern 
renounces the coronation which ean alone render him legiti- 
mate King of Hungary. The revolution which has been 
for twelve years a chronic evil has burst out with renewed 
virulence in the refusal of the Austrian Government to 
restore the suspended Constitution. 

By immemorial right, by uninterrupted practice, and by 
the famous Pragmatic Sanction, the hereditary succession of 
the Hapssura Kings in Hungary was conditional on their 
maintenance of the sepayate independence of the kingdom. 
Cuantzs V., when he obtained the assent of the Diet to the 


transmission of his collective dominions to his daughter, 
expressly promised that Hungary should retain a national 
army ; yet the author of the Imperial Rescript asserts that 
for three centuries the kingdom has been united to the 
hereditary German States for all purposes of war and finance. 
According to law and to custom, neither a soldier nor a 
florin ean be levied by any foreign authority in Hungary ; 
and down to the war in 1848, the national regiments 
served the Crown under a flag and in a uniform of 
their own. It was by a voluntary armament that 
Hungary saved Mania TueEreaa in the war of the Austrian 
Succession, and when Joserpu II. attempted to abolish the 
national privileges, his encroachments were partially re- 
tracted by himself, and wholly disavowed by his successor, 
It is useless to argue that uniformity in all the dominions of 
the Empzror would be preferable to the duality which has 
long existed. One of the parties to the proposed union ab- 
solutely refuses to adopt an innovation which has been 
initiated without its consent or good will. The Austrian 
Government must choose between the right of conquest and 
the law. With the aid of Russia, the Hungarian armies were 
defeated in 1848, and the victory has been pushed to its 
furthest consequences in the subsequent reign of lawless 
oppression. After the Italian war, it became evidently im- 
possible to perpetuate military government, but the only 
alternative which the Hungarians would accept consisted in 
the revival of their Constitution. An offer of less than pay- 
ee in full is justly regarded as a worthless and invalid 
tender. 

The affected solicitude of the Empgror for the rights of 
the non-Magyar population will be understood in Hungary 
as a deliberate and insulting defiance. The recognition of 
separate authorities in Transylvania, in Croatia, and in 
Servia, implies the dismemberment of the kingdom. In 
1848, the Government of Vienna allied itself with the 
Croatian insurgents against Hungary, with the same effect on 
public opinion as when James II. relied on Irish Catholics 
for the suppression of the English Constitution. The 
Rescript shows that a similar system of diversion is once 
more to be attempted, although the Sclavonic subjects of 
Hungary have long since discovered that their true interests 
are identified with the rights of the Magyars. The Diet of 
1848 prudently abolished the privileges and distinctions 
which had encouraged disaffection towards the ruling race ; 
and the Court of Vienna will scarcely succeed in reviving 
former jealousies by the hypocritical affectation of protecting 
the Croats or Transylvanians. In general, the legislation of 
1848 is repudiated, although the Diet has uniformly insisted 
on the recognition of the only regular law which exists 
in the country. The elections were, only a few months 
ago, regulated by the law which, according to the Re- 
script, was altogether irregular and revolutionary. It is 
impossible to indicate more plainly a fixed resolution to 
govern for the future, as heretofore, in violation of legal 
right ; and the ostensible concessions contained in the docu- 
ment might well have been spared, except for their tendency 
to mislead foreign opinion. There is no party in Hungary 
itself to be conciliated by idle pretences of readiness to re- 
ceive representatives from the Diet in the Council of the 
Empire. All shades of opinion will be obliterated by the 
rejection of the proposals in the Address, and the inevitable 
appeal to arms will only be postponed to the next convenient 
occasion. Hungary is at present unarmed, and incapable of 
immediate resistance ; but the combatant, if once he gets 
upon his legs, may probably prove more than a match for his 
adversary. The leader of the national party is called by 
his admirers the Hungarian Pym, and in some respects the 
parallel barely does justice to his present position. The 
chiefs of the Long Parliament, although they had an ad- 
mirable instinct for constitutional decorum, were not unfre- 
quently compelled to break the law which it was their busi- 
ness to defend against Cartes I. Deak and his adherents 
have driven the Emperor into an open repudiation of legal 
obligations before they have themselves overstepped, in the 
smallest degree, the plain letter of the Constitution. 

It is unfortunate that the balance of power should be 
deranged by the internal weakness of Austria, but the evil 
will not be remedied by the maintenance of an illegal des 
potism in Hungary. The Diet will, of course, refuse to send 
representatives to Vienna, and all established authorities will 
protest against the attempt to govern and to raise taxes 
without regard to the franchise of the country. The Ex- 
PEROR and his Ministers, relying perhaps on the disturbances + 
in Southern Italy, have resolved to ineur the risk of a coer- 
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preserve order and servitude in Hungary, but the breach 
which is now complete puts an end to all hopes of 
emerging from the vicious circle which was first 
commenced in 1849. 


between coercion and legal administration. The 


There is no intermediate course which he was virtually pledged to fulfil. 


supposed that he was quite at the service of the League 
politicians ; yet, at the very last instant, a delicate sense of 
what is due to Oxford compels him to disappoint expectations 
A dispassionate or 


ive | malicious world will assign a simpler and more tangible canse 


discontent of twelve millions of subjects will cripple the | for Mr. GLapstong’s decision than that which he has ingeni- 


diplomacy of the Empire, while it defeats all schemes for 
improving material or financial prosperity. If a collision is 
postponed, the Emperor will, after a time, once more 
attempt to negotiate, although he will still be resolute in 
withholding the only practicable means of reconciliation. 
The Hungarian Ministers, chosen from the party most loyal 
to the Crown, have unanimously resigned, and the place of 
Baron Vay is oceupied by Count Forcacu, who is in all 
but birth a foreigner. It is hardly probable that the experi- 
ment of negotiation will again be fully tried without inter- 
ruption in the form of civil war. 


THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION. 


HOSE Liberals to whom the traditionary phrases of their 
party creed represent supremely important realities 
must be considerably perplexed and seandalized by current 
political phenomena. It would be treason to the first prin- 
ciples of their faith to doubt that the world grows wiser as 
it grows older, and the present age is, by universal consent, 
one of extraordinary popular enlightenment ; yet it is certain 
that British public opinion does not display an increasing sym- 
pathy with the views aud aspirations of what is called the 
party of progress. Our advanced Liberals have latterly en- 
countered a remarkable succession of misadventures, both in 
and out of Parliament, and the country apparently looks on 
with apathy or secret satisfaction. The series of legislative 
miscarriages which have marked Wednesday as an unlucky 
day in their calendar have been viewed by the public with 
provoking unconcern ; and there are no signs in any quarter 
of that pressure from without which, in other times, was 
trusted to as the unfailing corrective of the vices of an oli- 
garchical House of Commons. The Friends of the People get 
on no better at the hustings than in Parliament. Without 
going back to the repeated electioneering reverses which they 
have sustaiued during the last twelve months—even in such 
boroughs as Newcastle, Tynemouth, and Leicester, where 
their own ten-pounders reign supreme—there are plenty of 


ously imagined to satisfy his own super-refined sense of moral 
‘obligation. It has probably been discovered thatSouth Lanca- 
_ shire is less hearty and Jess unanimous than had been believed 
in its desire to be represented by the gifted disciple of Mr. 
Cospzn and Mr. Bricut; and accordingly, on grounds 
which would no doubt command general admiration if they 
were stated in intelligible language, he retires from a dubious 
contest. It is to be hoped that his Lancashire friends— 
who have, to say the least, been placed in a somewhat 
absurd position—will appreciate the lofty considerations for 
which they are indebted to an annoying rebuff. The pru- 
dence of his decision there is little reason to question. Per. 
haps, after all, the new seat may be occupied by a Liberal ; 
but it is remarkable that the candidate who has been selected 
in Mr. Guapstoye’s place begins with repudiating the most 
characteristic dogma of Mr. Giapsroyr’s Lancashire adhe- 
rents. Mr. Curernam is careful to explain to the electors 
that “looking to the critical and disturbed condition of 
“ Europe,” he “would deprecate any measure which would 
“prevent the naval and military services of the country 
“from being maintained in the most perfect condition of effi- 
“ciency.” It is possible that this emphatie avowal of 
a policy which Mr. Grapstoyg holds in supreme aversion 
may enable a respectable politician of very ordinary pre- 
tensions to win the prize which “ one of the first statesmen 
“and orators in Europe” does not venture to contest. 

There is nothing recondite in the causes which have led to 
this reaction against ultra-Liberalism. It does not in the least 
imply any revival of old Tory prejudices and bigotries 
Indeed, in the broadest and truest sense of the word, national 
opinion was never more Liberal than it is at this moment. 
In all quarters there is a prevalent disposition to take fair 
and dispassionate views of men and measures, and to favour 
the cause of good government and political improvement at 
home and abroad. Educated Englishmen are now-a-lays 


contemporary indications that advanced Liberalism is out of | 


favour with popular constituencies. 
seat vacated by Lord Joun Russet will not be occupied by 
a Liberal ; and although, as the Radical journals feelingly 
remark, it will be a scandal of the fitst magnitude if the 
place of the veteran Liberal leader is to be filled by a 
Tory Lord Mayor, it is clearly not regarded in any quarter 
as a matter of course that such a disaster will be averted. 
Lord Jouy Russett himself has prepared his followers 
for a catastrophe which he mu-t feel little satisfaction in 
contemplating, by the very eandid confession that “eon- 
“ siderable indifference” exists with respect to that grand 
object of Radical enthusiasin which is conventionally styled 
“improvement in the representation of the people.” No- 
body is better entitled than the anthor‘and unsupported 
champion of three abortive Reform Bills within eight 
years, to throw on others the responsibility of a failure 
which he perhaps still sincerely regrets ; aud the accuracy of 
his assertion is remarkably attested by the equanimity with 
which it was received by a crowded assembly of his own 
political adherents. Conservative reaction must have made 
considerable progress when it is safe for a Liberal statesman 
to proclaim to a Guildhall auditory that the country has left 
off caring for Parliamentary Reform. 

A no less signal illustration of the altered fortunes of 
ultra-Liberalism is furnished by the unlucky issue of Mr. 
Guapstone’s prolonged coquetry with South Lancashire. 
The strangely clumsy and imperfectly grammatical composi- 
tion in which the member for Oxford University declines an 
honour which for months past he has allowed his admirers to 
assume that he would eagerly accept, very inadequately dis- 
guises the fact that South Lancashire cannot be depended 
upon to return a candidate of the Manchester Sehool. Con- 
sideration for the convenience of his present constituency 
might equally well have suggested three months ago the 
conclusion which is now announced just at the moment wher 
it is most mortifying and embarrassing to his Northern 


It is feared that the | 


virtually unanimous in their attachment to rational freedom 


and to the institutions and usages by which it is guaranteed. 


Nor can it be pretended that the present Conservative re- 
action is, in any sense, the work of Conservative politicians. 
It so happens that the general antipathy of the educated 
opinion of the country to ultra-Liberalism and its nostrums 
is not more conspicuous than its profound distrust of the 
manager of the Conservative party. Far from being the 


| author of the reaction, Mr. Disrag.t involuntarily does more 


to check and neutralize it than any other livivg public man. 
Nor, again, can it be imputed, with any fairness, to the perfidy 
of a Liberal Government bent on falsifying the pledges by 
which it purchased an ill-deserved confidence. It is only 
due to Her Magzsty’s Ministers to acknowledge that, what- 
ever their unavowed dislike for political allies whom at one 
time they thought it necessary to flatter, they have laboured, 
in perfect good f.-ith, to strengthen their own tenure of power 
by patronizing a factitious and mischievous agitation. The 
present depressed condition of the Liberal party is primarily 
chargeable on the Radical member for Birmingham, whose 
inflammatory rhetoric has brought odium and suspicion, 
justly or unjustly, on all men and measures that are to any 
extent discredited by his support. It is to Mr. Brient that 
the country is maiuly indebted for all the good and all the evil 
of a political reaction which, while it has produced a salutary 
aversion to rash and needless organic change, has also 
placed serious difficulties in the way of a really Liberal and 
progressive national policy. If Liberal candidates find old 
supporters grow cool and old opponents wax unexpectedly 
bold—if Parliamentary seats which have long been deemed 
the rightful heritage of the Liberal party are suddenly and 
successfully contested by Conservatives—if it is next to 
impossible to see our way to the formation of a ‘stron 

Liberal Government with a sure majority—the simple an 

sutlicient explanation is to be found in the incendiary Reform 
agitation of three years ago, with its unscrupulous attempts 
to set class against class, and in that ostentatious disregard 
for a: considerations of national dignity, security, and self- 
respect whieh the country has been taught to identify with 


' platform Liberalism. A Government and a party which’ 
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apparently depend on Mr. Bricut's support, and are bur- 
dened with the discredit of his alliance, necessarily share in 
the aversion and distrust with which the educated classes of 
the community regard his virulent demagoguism and his 
cynical indifference to the national honour. The so-called 
Conservative reaction is due to Mr. Bricut, and to the 
statesmen who have condescended to purchase his poli- 
tical adhesion by a simulated adoption of opinions in 
which they do not half believe, and of objects which they 
more than half dislike. The explicit recognition of the fact 
may be mortifying and inconvenient to those whom it most 
concerns, but it cannot be too distinctly understood by all 
Liberal politicians who feel an interest in the possible results 
of the next general election. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


ik seems @ priori scarcely probable that the session 
which has closed up a serious breach between the two 
Houses of Parliament will find them ultimately irre- 
concileable on a matter of such comparatively small im- 
portance as the details of the machinery of the new Bank- 
ruptcy Court. The Lords, having shown little mercy to the 
clauses of Lord WestBury’s Bill, can scarcely complain if the 
House of Commons has dealt somewhat in the same way 
with their alterations ; and whatever doubt there may be 
whether somewhat more of the amendments might not have 
been advantageously accepted, all must surely agree that it is 
far more important that the proposed Bankruptcy reform 
should be carried into effect than that it should assume the 
particular shape which the one or the other House may think 
the best. Happily, English politicians, even when they are 
also law lords, have usually too much sense to reject a com- 
promise. The impracticable “no surrender” disposition is 
so utterly alien to the businesslike tone of English society 
that, among the multitude of failures which signalize every 
session, there is not one in a thousand which is caused by 
obstinate stickling for points of secondary importance. 

It may therefore, we trust, be taken for granted that 
the Bankruptcy Bill will be allowed to pass, and it can 
scarcely be doubted that, with all its faults, it will be a great 
boon to the commercial classes. We say this without for- 
getting that the House of Commons has rejected the best of 
the Lords’ amendments, by which bankrupt estates would 
have been protected from the hazards of private administra- 
tion, and has submitted to the worst, which excludes from the 
operation of the new enactments insulvents whose debts have 
been contracted before the passing of the Act, and, for the 
first time in the history of our legislation, recognises the 
vested interest of criminals in the weakness of the penal law. 
The principle embodied in this retrospective clause, as it has 
been termed, is as strange as it is novel. It is said that if a 
man commences a course of dishonesty at a time when the 
law is not strong enough to reach him, there is a sort of tacit 
compact between him and society that, when the arm of the 
criminal law shall be strengthened, he shall be allowed to 
enjoy for ever the impunity which is taken away from 
offenders of a later date. If the doctrine were sustainable, 
every statute which alters the criminal law ought to contain 
the provision which has been thrust into the Bankruptcy Bill 
to save all the vested nights and privileges of existing criminals. 
No one, of course, takes his stand seriously upon so pre- 
posterous a theory, Men are punished, nof because there 
was a preliminary understanding that if they did such and 
such things they should endure such and such inconveniences, 
but for the broad and simple reason that they have done 
that which the Legislature considers worthy of punishment. 
But it so happens that a considerable number of the non- 
traders for whose defalcations so much tender consideration 
has been shown have already been guilty of offences which 
Parliament now pronounces worthy of stripes. The fact that 
they defrauded their creditors because they calculated on 
being able to escape the consequences by a residence abroad 
does not make them less guilty than those who may follow 
their example hereafter in courageous disregard of a more 
potent law. But it seems that the House of Lords was pre- 
pared to sacrifice the Bill rather than allow a hair of the 
head of a single Boulogne refugee to be injured ; and the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL wisely counselled the House to save the 
Bill by abandoning the attempt to do equal justice upon all 
classes of offenders. 

This concession on the one side has been balanced by an 
equally unfortunate, though perhaps equally unavoidable, 
concession on the other. The Lords had greatly improved 


the Bill by restoring to the hands of official assignees the 
duties which the Bill’ proposed to transfer to almost irre- 
sponsible private trustees. This was their one strong point ; 
but the opinion of the commercial classes is, or is supposed 
to be, so strongly set upon trying the experiment of 
managing their own bankruptcy business, that the Opposi- 
tion have thought it prudent to withdraw their resistance to 
an experiment which will assuredly disappoint its most eager 
advocates. In a year or two it will perhaps be discovered 
that a solicitor or accountant who obtains the position of a 
creditor’s assignee as the reward of an active canvass will not 
be a more trustworthy or serviceable officer than an official 
hedged round by an abundance of checks and guarantees, 
The delusion that private management will tend to economy 
cannot long prevail, when the experience of the old system, 
prior to 1831, shall be renewed under the Bankruptcy Act of 
the present session ; and as soon as public opinion shall have 
righted itself on the subject, the amendment which the Lords 
have suggested, and apparently abandoned, may without much 
difficulty be engrafted on the Bankruptcy code. 

Singularly enough, the only objection which was thought 
worth a trial of strength was that which the Conserva- 
tives rather captiously raised to the appointment of a pre- 
siding judge. It was not pretended that the Court would 
suffer by the addition of a judge of somewhat greater 
calibre than the present Commissioners, but the cost of a 
new office is a form of expenditure over which an Opposi- 
tion invariably exercises the most patriotic vigilance ; and 
the Conservative leaders, with all their zeal for economy, 
displayed, as the So.icitor-GENERAL suggested, the cautious 
moderation which becomes mature statesmen. None of 
them committed themselves to an absolute assertion that a 
new code, with new machinery and a vastly increased sweep 
of jurisdiction, could be brought into working order by the 
aid of a judicial staff which had signally failed to make the 
best of the existing law. It was enough to say that it 
would be better to proceed by an economical and tentative 
method ; and even if the experiment of Bankruptcy reform 
should break down for want of a head to organize it, no one 
could suppose that the Opposition, if they found themselves 
in office, would be too stubborn to confess their error, and 
remedy it by the immediate appointment of the necessary 
chief. It was no doubt this eminently pradent considera- 
tion which led so large a minority to withdraw the 
approval which they had previously given to the proposed 
appointment, even at the risk of imperilling the success 
of the whole measure. It was admitted on all hands that 
the best course would have been that originally proposed, of 
abolishing the offices of the Commissioners and reorganizing 
the Court under the control of a single judge. But this had 
been rejected, from the natural dislike which Parliament 
feels for compensation clauses ; and the only alternative was 
to work the old material into the new system with as little 
detriment as possible to the harmony which could not belooked 
for—and which certainly has not been found—in a number of 
co-ordinate and conflicting Courts. All the arguments against 
the new judge went on the assumption that the Bill was to 
prove so complete a failure that the new Court, like the 
present one, would attract no more than one-tenth of the 
business which properly belongs to it. If nine out of ten 
estates are still to be wound up under composition deeds, it 
is quite possible that the new judge will have ample leisure. 
But the very purpose of the bill is so to improve the 
administration of the Court as to render it in all cases pre- 
ferable to the clumsy expedients which have hitherto been 
substituted for bankruptcy administration. Whether this 
object will be attained will depend mainly on the judgment 
and attention with which the uew machinery may be directed 
at the outset of the experiment ; and to have set the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill afloat without any one to guide it would have 
been as certain a way to bring it to disaster as to send a 
ship to sea on a trial trip without a captain in command or 
a pilot at the helm. Provisions upon paper are well enough 
as far as they go, but the construction of an efficient admi- 
nistrative tribunal must be the gradual work of the judges 
who preside in it. The merchants of London have, not 
without reason, come to the conclusion that a system built 
up by the joint labours of five Commissioners of equal 
authority, indifferent attainments, and discrepant views, 
would scarcely tend to economy or despatch of business ; 
and the House of Commons, having adhered to the same 
opinion, the long-expected reform of the Bankruptcy Courts 
will, it may be hoped, be launched with a fair chance of a 


prosperous career. 
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THE POLISH QUESTION. 


OTHING could be better than the recent speech of Lord 
ELLensorovcH on the Polish question. It expressed 
with adeqnate force the deep sympathy which this nation has 
invariably felt, and still feels, for the Poles; it gave to the 
Emperor of Russia the soundest counsel as to his policy 
towards them; and it set forth with sufficient plainness 
that the only mode in which we can serve their cause is 
by friendly intercession with the Power which holds their 
destiny in its hands. 1f England were in the slightest degree 
responsible for the calamities which have befallen Poland, it 
would be a different affair. In that case, it might be a 
matter of morality and honour to put forth the power of 
England when her remonstrances had failed. But this is 
the one piece of injustice in the whole range of Conti- 
nental affairs of which we are most absolutely and mani- 
festly innocent. Even the malignant ingenuity of a French 
historian in quest of materials for libelling England can 
scarcely venture to insinuate that we had any sort of in- 
terest in the partition of Poland, or were in any way what- 
ever accomplices in that crime. The announcement of the 
partition was received in this country with a burst of indig- 
nation, which has been renewed upon every successive act of 
spoliation or oppression, down to the present time. Nor 
have English statesmen of any party been blind to the pal- 
pable fact that the existence of Poland as an independent 
nation was an object much to be desired by all who had the 
slightest reason to dread the military aggressions of Russia. 
A free Poland would most unquestionably have spared us 
all the blood and money spent in the Crimean war. But 
when those generous enthusiasts who are inclined to 
preach a crusade for the redress of Polish wrongs appeal 
to the nation or the Government for support, they must 
be asked to say in plain terms what it is that they 
want the nation or the Government to do. It does not 
become a great country to bluster impotently or to sue in 
vain. There are some people who seem to think that it is 
the bounden duty of England, because she is prosperous, not 
only to be honest in her own dealings and to exact honesty of 
those with whom she has to deal, but to set the whole world 
to rights. The result of ineffectual interference is to make 
one victim and two mortal enemies. We all know what 
was the consequence of Don Qurxorte’s interposition in 
favour of the shepherd-boy who was being whipped ; and we 
ought not to forget how the shepherd-boy requited his 
chivalrous protector when they met at a subsequent period 
of the knight-errant’s career. ; 

Once since the partition we have had a fair opportunity 
of doing something for Polish nationality; and of that 
opportunity the then Foreign Minister of England, Tory 
though he was, did his best to take advantage. Lord 
CasTLEREAGH'’s efforts to procure the restoration of Poland 
were frustrated by the return of Bonaparte from Elba; and 
in this case, as in many others, the selfish ambition of that 
unprincipled adventurer proved the best friend of reactionary 
despotism and the worst enemy of free nations. The lamented 
Prince ADAM CzarTorysKI lately said that Poland never did 
Europe any injury but by her fall. Yet he might have 
remembered that the Poles, unhappily for themselves, 
swelled the armies and were mixed up with the criminal 
aggressions of a conqueror who, when he had used them 
for his purposes, betrayed them as he betrayed every 
other nation and man that put trust in his perfidious profes- 
sions. This was their misfortune, not their fault. The fault lay 
with those who had made the Poles the enemies of European 
order by making European order the enemy of Polish rights, 
and who, by depriving a nation of its country, had driven it 
into the revolutionary camp. But it was not to be expected 
that kings and nations smarting from recent oppression, and 
boiling with indignation at recent insult, should have felt 
as we now feel towards PontaTowski and his gallant comrades, 
or towards the nation which, by invoking French ambition 
as its protectress, had mingled a most holy with a most 
unholy cause. This is one among a hundred instances 
in which the revolutionary violence of France, terminating 
in a military despotism and a career of conquest as extra- 
vagant as it was immoral, has thrown the world back, and 
seared it from the path of progress which, towards the close 
of the last century,even the most despotic Governments 
were beginning to tread. The sovereigns everywhere were 
panie-stricken by Jacobin violence. The Bonapartist aggres- 
sious by which the Jacobin violence was followed everywhere 
threw the nations on their sovereigns for a rallying-point 


against a much worse enemy. Emperors of Austria and 
Russia became the representatives of comparative Liberalism ; 
and the cause of justice, enlightenment, and freedom was 
damned throughout Europe by its association with the de- 
tested tyranny of France. The statesmen who settled Europe 
in 1815 committed some great errors, which subsequently led 
them into great crimes ; and of all their errors and crimes 
none were greater than those which they committed in 
regard to Poland. But they were not fiends; nor were the 
securities which they took against another outbreak of the 
spirit by which Europe had been desolated greatly to be 
condemned, though in some cases they were much to be 
deplored. At all events, it is not for the nation which in- 
corporated Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland, as well as 
parts of Italy and Germany, and which forcibly annexed 
Spain and Portugal under the thin disguise of a satrap 
monarchy, to fly into transports of indignation at the in- 
corporation of Russian Poland or the extinction of the 
Republic of Cracow. 

hose politicians give the Poles sound, though perhaps un- 
palatable advice who recommend them at least to await tran- 
quilly the result of the great changes now going on in Russia. 
Whether those changes prove successful or unsuccessful— 
whether it be the destiny of the reforming Emperor 
to win the glory which he seeks by a splendid triumph, 
or to win an almost equal glory by a splendid fall—the 
result can scarcely fail to break up the pedantic and 
dragooning bureaucracy which is the bane of Poland as well 
as of the other provinces of the Empire. The Poles may 
then either share in the advantages of an improved adwminis- 
tration with the other provinces, or, what is far more to be 
desired, they may become again an independent nation. 
Violent disruptions are to be preferred to perpetual servitude ; 
but they seldom fail to give a fearful shock to the 
political frame of a nation, and to impart an evil bias to 
its subsequent course. The more ardent friends of 
Polish liberty may be pardoned for forgetting that its 
original extinction was not due to a sudden eruption of 
the spirit of evil from the pit of Tophet, but to a train of 
causes, mainly of an internal kind, which more than tempted 
the aggressor, and which had, previously to the aggression, 
almost deprived Poland of the moral inviolability attaching 
to a really independent nation. That the anarchic tendencies 
of the Polish nobility may have been severely chastened by 
adversity, we can well believe ; but that the nation has become 
ripe, during the suspension of its political life, for a self- 
government of which it to the last moment of its separate 
existence showed itself singularly incapable, is too much to 
assume. We have even yet to learn, by any certain proofs, 
that the present political movement, and the political spirit 
which it indicates, extend much beyond the population of 
Warsaw. The more quietly the bark of Polish independence 
can be launched again, the better. Unless all the indications 
of its past history are false, it will have tossing enough when 
it is once out at sea. 

It is not to be assumed, in this or similar cases, that 
because England does not actually interfere with arms or 
protestations, she does nothing for the cause of oppressed 
nations. She does much—more, perhaps, than could be done 
by arms, and certainly more than could be done by protesta- 
tions—so long as she holds up to the world an example of 
temperate and ordered freedom. Jacobins and revolutionary 
usurpers put the despots in the right. Constitutional nations, 
while tranquil and prosperous, put the despots in the wrong. 
And, in a world which, though bristling with the bayonets of 
standing armies, is notwithstanding governed by opinion, to 
be in the wrong is ultimately to succumb. Let England be 
called cold and unsympathizing ; let her be suspected, hated, 
and reviled as she may ; it is not the less true that she has 
carried the principle of self-government safe for all her 
neighbours through the political tornado of the last seventy 
years, and that the free institutions which are now emerging 
from the general wreck are universally modelled upon those 
which her efforts have wrought out, and which her constancy 
has preserved. This is something to set against Magenta 
and Solferino. Nor is it a little thing that, as the common 
asylum of defeated parties, this country has received as exiles, 
in the hour of their adversity, men destined afterwards to com- 
mand, and trained them in a school of legality and moderation. 
Even France finds the iron yoke to which she has subjected 
herself rendered less palpably degrading, if not actually less 
oppressive, by the regard for constitutional forms which 
long residence in England bas stamped on the Emperor's 
mind. There was, indeed, a time when the Government of 
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‘England seemed invested with the power of exercising a 
beneficial influence on Continental politics of a more direct 
kind, and of driving antocracy into the path of gradual 
reform, It was when the Conservative party was in power 
under Sir Roperr Peet. But that opportunity was lost, 
and the chance of averting the crash of 1848 was forfeited 
by an unhappy schism and an infamous intrigue. A less 
direct, though still powerful promotion cf the good cause is 
all that is open to us now. If the fanatical friends of the 
Poles could succeed in goading us into more active measures, 
we should only betray the oppressed to their ruin, and in- 
flame to double fury the vengeance of the oppressor. 


THE WAKEFIELD BRIBERY CASE. 
. DODGSON CHARLESWORTH has the honour 


to be a representative man, and, if it is any consola- 
tion to him, he may hug the reflection that he will have to 
expiate in his own person the lax political morality of society 
rather than any very extraordinary guilt of his own. Of 
course, in the abstract, bribery is a very heinous thing, and— 
what is to many a more serious consideration still—it is an 
offence which must be rooted out, if the House of Commons 
is long to preserve the respect of the country. Whenever a 
sudden necessity or a stern Attorney General whips up the 
avenging law until it gets a trifle a-head of the conventional 
morality of society, the first unlucky victims must endure a 
disproportionate, though not an unmerited, punishment. 
Mr. CuarLesworTH may say with undoubted truth that 
hundreds who are as bad as he, and are tolerably well known 
to be so, have not only escaped with impunity, but without 
apy stain upon their characters which the world cared to 
recognise. It is hard to be among the early scapegoats of 
a national reformation ; but if the crime of bribery is ever 
to be purged out, there must be some striking examples, 
and, whatever may be the sentence pronounced, it can 
scarcely be more severe than the real gravity of the offence 

uires. 

The difficulty which has generally been experienced in 
obtaining convictions for bribery may be traced to the same 
feeling which has made a joke of “ men in the moon,” and 
has tempted men of accepted honour to look upon the pur- 
chase of a vote as a venial irregularity, provided it were not 
found out. Juries have been tainted with the same notions 
as their betters, and it has been a common practice to acquit 
a defendant charged with bribery on technical grounds 
which would be urged in vain in a case of theft. Probably 
there is no class of criminal prosecutions in which the 
evidence is more overwhelming than in the ordinary run of 
bribery cases, yet the Waketield convictions are almost 
solitary instances of verdicts given in accordance with 
common sense and irresistible conviction. Mr. CHarues- 
WORTH’S case is very much a type of them all, except in its 
unhappy catastrophe. A candidate protests in public and 
in private that he would rather Jose bis election than give a 
sovereign to a venal voter. He gets cousins and friends to 
vouch their entire belief in his sincerity. The candidate 
knows that he can make no legal payment except through 
the hands of an election auditor, and he carefully avoids 
authorizing any specific application of any other money to 
election purposes. At the same time, he places enormous 
sums in the hands of supporters whom he entreats not to 
bribe, and is careful to conceal the channel through which 
his liberal supplies are to be dispensed. - 

These are the facts which have been proved in almost 
every case, without satisfying the legal scrupulosity of juries 
who have entertained no doubt of the guilt of the accused. 
At last a jury, guided by a very decided and very sensible 
summing-up, have had the courage and honesty to draw the 
same inference in a bribery prosecution which they would 
draw without hesitation against a prisoner accused of a more 
vulgar crime. If a common criminal were proved to have 
furnished an associate with jemmies and centre-bits with the 
strictest injunctions not to do anything wrong with them, 
and if a house did happen to be broken into and plundered 
for the benetit of the gentleman who supplied the requisite 
apparatus and remained outside the garden wall—and 
if it further appeared that this unsuspecting purveyor of 
suspicious instruments was careful not to ask for any ac- 
count of the use which had been made of them—in such a 
case, the most enterprising defender of prisoners would 
almost throw up his brief in despair. But when a gentleman 
is accused of ,bribery, mere irresistible presumptions of a 


similar kind haye gone for nothing, until at length, when a 


jury returns the only verdict which it could give without 
outraging common sense and common honesty, society opens 
its eyes with amazement at the terrible discovery that a man 
may be really convicted of bribery on circumstantial evidence. 
The precedent is an excellent one ; and, as truth is, after 
all, somewhat contagious, it may become the practice to 
convict prisoners of bribery on the same reasonable evidence 
which is thought sufficient in other cases. 

If this should happen, we may, without being over- 
sanguine, confidently predict the downfall of the whole 
system of bribery—at any rate, of money-bribery. The 
custom has grown and flourished hitherto, in spite of the 
most stringent laws, simply because society set its face 
against the laws, and did not choose to have them executed. 
The great political clubs were not ashamed of the funds 
which they collected for the purpose of influencing elections, 
in the most strictly legal way, through the instrumentality 
of the most notorious agents. Candidates thought them- 
selves guilty of no wrong in studiously abstaining from 
inquiry as to the application of the funds which they 
lavished without stint. What wonder that juries should 
have piqued themselves on the acuteness with which they could 
discover grounds for an acquittal in the most flagrant case, 
The CuarLeswortH precedent, if followed, will put an end 
to all this. The class of society which furnishes candidates 
for Parliamentary honours is remarkably sensitive to the 
indignity of a conviction ; and a practice which was smiled at 
while it involved no danger, will be regarded as extremely 
wrong and disgraceful now that it is found to be attended 
with substantial risk of exposure and punishment. Social 
opinion as to the comparative enormity of offences changes 
with most satisfactory alacrity when the jury-box begins to 
express its sentiments in a decided manner. This was just 
what happened in the case of duelling. The law on *that 
subject was a few years ago in advance of the moral code of 
society, just as it has been with regard to political corrup- 
tion. Distinguished criminals were complimented by their 
official accusers upon the absence of any moral stain upon 
their hands, Duelling, according to the popular code, was a 
necessity to be deplored, but by no means to be mistaken 
for the crime of murder or manslaughter with which the law 
confounded it. While these views prevailed, a duelliug trial 
was as severe a school of evidence as a brilery trial after- 
wards became. It was hopeless to attempt to prove anything 
if the logical inference was a verdict of guilty. But at last 
a jury or two took a severer view—a few victims were made 
to undergo rather lenient sentences—and in a yery few 
years duelling, as an English practice, was substantially ex- 
tinguished. 

Precisely the same fate awaits the offence of political 
corruption, and the Yorkshire jury who have refused to 
acquit, in the teeth of the strongest circumstantial evidence, 
will have the honour of leading the penitential procession 
in which the country will shortly appear to bewail and re- 
probate the sin of bribery. When an irregularity is no 
longer safe from the law, it is speedily voted uvgentlemanly 
in the highest degree, and we have no doubt that, under the 
stimulus of the Wakefield trials, the public morality of the 
country will exhibit a very wholesome growth. While the 
sacrifice of a subordinate was enough, in the very worst cases, 
to appease the indignation of the law, it was possible, not only 
to bribe, but to recount the stratagems of the campaign with- 
out remorse or discredit. Now that a Fernanpez has im- 
molated himself in vain, the offence which no longer enjo 
immunity will soon be thought a crime which cannot » 
committed without disgrace. When public opinion has once 
reached this stage, the end of bribery will not be far distant. 


AN UNRECOGNISED PROFESSION. 


Ww have a career to recommend to any young man endowed 
with average good looks and moderate sense. 1n the 
present overstocked state of our professions this should entitle 
us to the gratitude of Paterfamilias. He a younger son 
whose head has been vainly searched for any of the legal bumps 
whose ways are too unmethodical to hold out much chance 

his turning out a successful merchant, and who exhibits a de- 
cided antipathy to the Church. How to dispose of him is the 
problem which the parental mind much revolves, but vainly tries 
to solve. Shall he send him to the colonies? He has never 
shown the slightest germ of taste for a sheep-walk or a coffee 
plantation. Put him into a Government office? Even granti 

that a nomination can be obtained, is it likely that his stock 

information, never superabundant, will avail him in the fatal 
hour allotted to the powers of darkness and the Civil Service 
Commissioners? Meantime, the object of all this solicitude 
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accepts his fate, and does nothing. He goes into society, and 
pleases. But into even the legitimate amusements of a London 
season he is followed by the muttered grumblings of the elder 
Germont, That heavy father, though himself fairly puzzled 
what to do with his Alfred, soon chafes at his son's desultory 
butterfly life. Some profession he must choose. Either he goes 
to Cirencester College, to learn about draining and subsoils, or 
abroad, as unpaid attaché to some minute German Court. This 
is the kind of decision at which an English squire, after much 
cudgelling of his brains, ultimately arrives. 

If the advice we are about to tender were followed, he would 
do neither the one nor the other, but would merely insist that 
his son should adopt as a serious profession what he lee hitherto 
taken up pour passer le temps. He would deliberately enter 
him as an aspirant to fushion. In certain cases, the career of 
a fine gentleman promises to be more remunerative and profitable 
than any other. What we wish to point out, first, is the fact 
that such a career exhibits all the elements of a grave calling. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that persons come together in the 
metropolis merely for purposes of pleasure. This is a very super- 
fic'al view of the matter. To the eye of the philosopher, the 
fashionable salons of the metropolis present a very different aspect. 
To the class of men who frequent them, they are what the law 
courts are to the barrister, or the parish to the clergyman, or, to 
borrow a still closer analogy, what the turf is to the betting-man 
—the arena on which the serious business of life is transacted. 
A grateful country may know them, perhaps, as copiers of 
despatches or sub-auditors of the nation’s accounts, but they 
reserve theirwhole vigourand manhood forthe ball-room. The first 
notion we attach to a profession is that of hard work. The aspi- 
rant to fashion has plenty of this. In the first place, he has a 
great deal of a purely mechanical kind. He must sow cards broad- 
cast over the West End—he must commit to memory the arrange- 
ments for the week, as designated in the “ fashionable intelligence” 
each Monday morning—he must dance for one invitation and act 
as linkman for another. He must be unremitting with his pen. 
A ball is announced, to the giver of which he is personally un- 
known. But that lady is connected by marriage with a cousin 
of a friend of his, resident in Cornwall. He must not lose a 
moment in writing to the Cornish friend, who writes to the cousin, 
who writes to the ball-giver. Perhaps, after all, a link in the 
chain is wanting, and she cannot be reached through this quarter. 
Some other expedient must be devised, and his pen, as a conse- 
quence, again called into play. The fertility of resource and 
talent for combination which an old stager exhibits in this line of 
business is quite masterly, and can only be acquired after many 
years’ experience, 

Another point to be noticed in almost every profession is the 
difficulty of getting a start. This holds g of the one we 
describe. Every one is familiar with the spectacle; to be seen in 
any ball-room, of an ingenuous youth “leading out” a fair 

artner to mingle in the dance. ust as he is timorously essay- 
Ing a preliminary amble, he receives a stunning blow from the 
elbow of a colossal waltzer, and totters back into the nearest 
shelter that offers. Partially recovered, he makes, after a short 
interval, a second attempt to get off, but speedily encounters a 
collision with the heaviest couple in the room, spinning past with 
terrific momentum. With the peculiar “smile” of a bruised 
prize-fighter, he attempts, for the third time, to come out of his 
corner; but by this time his fair companion has had enough, 
and begs to be taken back tomamma. This will serve to illus- 
trate the difficulties which beset the aspirant to fashion at start- 
ing. He has first his humdrum antecedents to get rid of. 
Just as he begins to fancy himself fairly launched in the London 
“world,” comes a snub from a dowager, or a cut from a guards- 
man, to destroy the illusion. He is just iy imself 
upon the notice of a great lady, when he finds it was 
intended for another person. He abuses some one to that 
some one’s dear friend or relative, and his name is, in consequence, 
expunged from several visiting-lists. Sometimes his cards appear 
to lose their virtue in eliciting any responsive invitations, and he 
begins to think that the portersof the metropolis are in a conspiracy 
to defraud him of his just rights. He calls and calls again, but there 
is no return from the vasty deep of Belgravia. Lastly, his pre- 
tensions are temporarily crushed by receiving a card of invitation 
from a lady who bisects her company with mathematical preci- 
sion into fashionables and dowdies, and includes him among the 
latter. He runs down to Brighton to avoid the crownin 
humiliation, and as he lounges on the parade he takes stock of 
his social position, and finds that his advance upstairs has been 
hitherto infinitesimal. We use the word “upstairs,” because the 
staircase at a crowded party gives a faithful though inadequate 
picture of the struggle which awaits the aspirant to fashion when 
once started. The entrance-hall represents the level of res 
able nobodies, whose circumstances are comfortable, but of 
whose existence the leaders of fashion take no cognizance, 
The landing-places which surmount each flight of steps are a 
type of the several stages of society through which the 

ilgrim has to fight his way before he can reach the candle- 
j fit and music at the top, which corresponds in the eye of 
fancy to admission into “the best set.” Between each lie 
obstacles as formidable as those wedges of human flesh beneath 
which the material stairease groans. Tact and address do 
something towards surmounting them, but sheer pushing does 

. Many of the jostling throng never reach the top at 

sll—those who arrive there eome out of the mélée 


and torn, The ascent is so thorny and laborious, that he who 
ventures on it must be largely endowed with true British pluck, 
or he had better take Queen Elizabeth's advice to Raleigh, 
and “not climb at all.” In plain English, no galley-slave has to 
work harder. e remember once to have walked with a friend 
—an excellent appraiser of claims to fashion—past a certain 
house in Mayfair. “ That house,” said our friend, with a sigh, 
‘is the hardest to get into in all London.” ‘Turning our eyes 
that way, we saw the doors invitingly open, no more formida 
Cerberus to guard them than a fat porter lazily sunning himself 
on the steps. To the eye of simple inexperience, no dwelling- 
house could have been more easy of access. But our friend was 
right. He saw, no doubt, in his mental vision a long array of 
intervening barriers. Before he could hope for admission there, 
he must be received in some score or more of less exclusive circles, 
into each of which he would have in succession to force his way. 
He saw before him a long Vista of seasons to be devoted to sim- 
ring and attendance-dancing, a host of scheming mothers to 
e flattered, and gaunt daughters to be danced with. No wonder 
that the thought of the cost of admission to that one single house 
should elicit a sigh. 

But if the profession of an aspirant to “ ton” be so fraught with 
difficulty, why recommend it? This is a question which Pater- 
familias may very fairly ask. We answer boldly—for the sake of 
its rewards. If aman makes aright use of his advantages he 
cannot fail to obtain a fair share of these. They should be as 
clearly and definitely kept in view as the Great Seal is by a 
pushing barrister. Thus dangled before his eyes, they act as a 
strong incentive to exertion. The career of fashion, like the Bar, 
offers its follower two distinct courses. If he is fired by an am- 
bition analogous to that which fills the breast of a sucking Hard- 
wicke or Eldon, an elevation like tnat of the woolsack may 
crown his persevering efforts. It may be his to sit on the throne 
of Brummell. Or, if he is disposed to fly at less exalted game, 
he may do as the barrister does who pone a puisne judgeship, 
and marry an heiress. There is much to be said in favour of a 
comfortable shelf of thiskind. What though it involves a retreat 
into West Loamshire, and an initiation, before the bloom of 
fashion is off, into the exciting duties of a | wore of the peace P 
He will always have the proud reflection of having danced him- 
self into thousands of broad acres. There is yet another rodhan § 
inferior in degree, but answering perhaps to a County Court 
Judgeship or appointment as Queen’s Counsel. This is a mar- 
riage with a young lady “with money.” If not a splendid, this 
is, at any rate, a respectable provision. It has, moreover, this 
recommendation, that, by extending the area of choice, it in- 
creases the chance of a apy domestic future. But here we 
trench on dangerous ground, and views of marriage highl 
unprofessional.” We may dismiss this part of our subject with 
one word of caution to that anxious parent whom we set out by 
undertaking to advise—Keep your son to the steady pursuit of 
one or other of these objects. If he adopts this profession, see 
that he follows it out to its legitimate consequences. Warn him 
early that your sanction to his pursuing it rests entirely on this 
vetoing ; and if he exhibits a propensity to flirt in an aim- 
less way, or devote himself toa penniless girl, ship him off by 
the first mail to Australia. 

As a set-off to the prospect of emolument, the aspirant to 
fashion works, it must be admitted, in many respects at a serious 
disadvantage. He has none of those aids and appliances wit 
which the other great professions are furnished. There is no 
recognised machinery for teaching him his business. He cannot 
count on any Mutual Aid Association. There is no Dramatic 
College for the superannuated besu. This is not as it should be. 
The profession should be thrown open to the most free competi- 
tion. A sound course of preparatory study should be within 
reach of all who desire to graduate in fashion. Persons of mark 
in the fashionable world should open “ chambers,” and take 
pupils for a consideration. Nothing could be more instructive 
than a knowledge of the secrets to which such individuals owe 
their social eminence. A should be endowed, the 
text-book to be Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. Then there should 
be Associations by belonging to which a member should be 
entitled to certain privileges. One of these ought to be easy 
access to reliable information upon matters of practice in the 
beau monde. What perplexity would an aspirant for iis favours 
be saved if he knew some authoritative source to apply to for 
guidance in cutting his coat or shaping his hat? To know 
exactly the opinion entertained in the Guards’ opera-box about 
Adelina Patti, to be able to quote the last slang phrase and the 
latest bon-mot, to know who rouges and who paints her eyelids, to 
have early information of every scandalous story that eddies round 
the clubs, all these are —_ of vital importance, and a society 
to propagate such useful knowledge is sadly wanted. ray 
the profession owes it to itself to make some decent provision for 
its decayed and superannuated members. Is it nothing to devote 
the best part of a lifetime to the worship of Terpsichore? Has 
an aged butterfly no claim on the sympathy of the abler-bodied P 
The arms that have handed successive generations of the fair to 
their carriages, shall they receive no support in turn when 
withered and nerveless? It would shed a halo over the setting 
season of 1861 if it were not allowed to expire without some 
“action” being taken on this head. 

We will restrict ourselves to one other suggestion. It relates 
to a matter of minor importance, but is worth consideration, 
nevertheless. One of the Horatian maxims is that man is more 
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powerfully affected through the eye than theear. Acting on this 
tay, might it not be worth while to found a Museum of 

efunct Fashion?’ What an incentive to the youthful débutant 
might an exhibition of the pene of deceased beaux prove! 
Snubbed by the vulgar mother of the heiress he haunts, what 
fresh life would he drink in by contemplating such objects as the 
pumps of Nash, the nether garments of Brummell, the quizzing- 
glass of old Q., the most artistic waistcoat of the first gentleman 
in Europe! Apart from the historic interest which these and 
similar objects would possess, the sight of them, under glass, 
would be to our foplings what the Napoleonic relics in the Louvre 
are intended to be tothe French nation. They would serve to 
fire their ambition, and stimulate them to follow in the steps of 
— illustrious man-milliners of whom all Piccadilly is the 
tomb. 


It is to be hoped that the whole subject may be ventilated at 
the next Social Science meeting, and something done towards 
regulating and systematizing a profession which is at present in 
a condition far from satisfactory. Perhaps, as it is open to 
either sex—though we have treated it only in relation to one— 
the lady members of the Association may have something to say 
about it. At any rate, let a clerk from each of the most fashion- 
able of the Public Offices attend in the section and read a paper 
containing his views on the question, when it comes up for con- 
sideration. 


NORMANDY. 


bgt foreign travelling had become either quite so easy 
or quite so fashionable as it is now, the part of France 
most commonly explored by English tourists was Normandy. 
Antiquarian inquirers, in particular, hardly went anywhere else, 
and we suspect that with many of them a tour in France, as Mr. 
Petit says, still means merely a tour in Normandy. The mere 
holiday tourist, on the other hand, now more commonly goes 
somewhere else—either to the Pyrenees, or té those parts of 
France which form the road to Switzerland and Italy. The 
capital of the province of course is familiar to everybody ; two of 
the chief roads to Paris lie through it. But Rouen, noble city 
as it is, does not fairly represent Normandy. Its buildings are, 
with small exceptions, later than the French conquest, and, as 
having so Jong been a capital, and now being a great manufac- 
turing town, its population has always been very mixed. There 
are few cities more delightful to examine than Rouen, but for the 
true Normandy you must go elsewhere. The true Normandy 
is to be found farther West. Its capital, we suppose we must say, 
is Caen; but its really typical and central city is Bayeux. The 
difference is more than nine hundred years old. In the second 
eneration after the province became Normandy at all, Rouen 
fad again become a French city. William Longsword, Rollo’s 
son, sent his son to Bayeux to learn Danish. ‘There the old 
Northern tongue, and, we fancy, the old Northern religion too, 
= a while at Rouen nobody spoke anything but 

rench. 


A tour in Normandy has an interest of its own, but the nature 
of that interest is of a kind which does not make Normandy a 
desirable choice for a first visit to France. We will suppose that 
a traveller, as a traveller should, has learned the art of travel in 
his own land. Let him go next to some country which will be 
utterly strange to him—as we are talking of France, say Aqui- 
taine or Provence. He will there find everything different from 
what he is used to—buildings, food, habits, dress, as unlike 
England as may be. If he tries to talk to the natives, he will 

rhaps make them understand his Langue d’oil; but he will 

nd that his Parisian grammar and dictionary will go but a very 
little way towards making him understand their Lingua d'oc. 
Now, Normandy and England of course have many points of 
difference, and doubtless aman who goes at once into Normandy 
from England will be mainly struck by the points of difference. 
But let a man go throughSouthern Gaul first, and visit Normandy 
afterwards, and he will be struck, not with the points of difference, 
but with the points of likeness. Buildings, men, beasts, every- 
thing will at once remind him of his own coufftry. We hold 
that this is a very sufficient reason for visiting the more distant 
province first. Otherwise the very important pepe of 
the strong likeness between Normandy and England will not be 
taken in as it ought to be. 

In Normandy and the Normans—above all, the Bessin and its 

ple—we havea fine country, inhabited by a fine race, worthy of 
some better fate than bondage to the despot of Paris. We are 
not certain that they are not of this opinion themselves. To be 
sure, we never asked them—we know better how to behave our- 
selves in foreign parts. But there are ways of finding out things 
which fine gentlemen and ladies who go to Paris and are presented 
at the Tuileries would never think of. Take the human animal, 
rather young, in an unsophisticated state, with just so much 
knowledge of the art of writing as to make him rather proud of 
the accomplishment ; let him have a blank wall and a piece of 
chalk, and no policeman to look on, and his real mind will pro- 
bably soon appear in black and white. "Tis a propensity con- 
tiueu to no age or nation. Sitalkes, long ago— 


roiat Eyoag’* Kadoi. 


All sorts of things were written up at Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Nay, if we are right in our interpretation of a hard text (for 


we have not the Douay version at hand), even the patriarch 
David did something of the kind when he visited the Court of 
Achish King of Gath. To judge by this test, we are sorry to 
find that the Norman mind is by no means so grateful as it ought 
to be for the blessings of Imperial government. Young Caen 
is very far from writing up anywhere NamoAéwv xadds. In fact, 
we have seen the Conscription, the Prefect, even the august and 
sacred name of Emperor, coupled with epithets which, as the 
reporters say, are altogether unfit for publication. Perhaps this 
may only prove the grossness and barbarism of the anti- Imperial 
faction ; but it does prove that there is such a faction. And in a 
land of Universal Suffrage an emphatic constructive ‘ Non,” 
written on a wall, is surely as good as a “Oui” dropped into a 
ballot-box. The freedom of the press is doubtless a good thing, 
but we cannot help thinking that the freedom of publication in 
chalk is really of more importance for telling us the true state 
of the popular mind. 


Now, if these ungrateful Normans really are discontented with 
their _— beneticent master, we cannot say that we are sur- 
rised at it. Any man who ever saw a stout, hearty Norman 
armer, and a puny, dirt-coloured French soldier by the side of 
him, will allow that it is a strange inversion of the order of 
nature which makes the palpably inferior animal bear rule over 
his manifest betters. Go from France proper into Normandy, 
and you at once feel that everything is palpably better. Men, 
women, horses, cows, all are on a grander and better scale. 
If we say that the food, too, is better, we speak it with 
fear and trembling, as food is, above all things, a matter 
of taste. From the point of view of a fashionable cook, no 
doubt the Norman diet is the worse, for whence should the 
fashionable cook come except from the land with which 
Normandy has to be compared? But certain it is that a 
man with an old-fashioned Teutonic stomach—a man who 
would have liked to dine off roast meat with Charles the Great 
or to breakfast off beef-steaks with Queen Elizabeth—will find 
Norman diet, if not exactly answering to his ideal, yet coming 
far nearer to it than the politer repasts of Paris. Rouen, of course, 
has been corrupted for nine centuries, but at Evreux, and in 
Thor's own city of Bayeux, John Bull may find good meat and 
good vegetables, and plenty of them to boot. ‘Then look at those 
strong, well-fed horses—what a contrast to the poor, half-starved, 
flogged, overworked beasts which usurp the name farther south! 
Look at those goodly cows, fed in good pastures, and yielding 
milk thrice a day; they claim no sort of sisterhood with the 
poverty-stricken animals which, south of the Loire, have to do 
the horse’s work as well as their own. Look at the land itself. 
An Englishman feels quite at home as he looks upon green fields, 
and in the Bessin district sees those fields actually divided by 
hedges. If the visitor chance not only to be an Englishman but 
a West-Saxon, he will feel yet more at home at seeing a land 
where the apple-tree takes the place of the vine, and 
where his host asks special payment for wine, but supplies 
“zider” for nothing. But above all things, look at the men. 
Those broad shoulders and open countenances seem to have got 
on the wrong side of the Channel. You are almost surprised at 
hearing anything but your own tongue come out of their 
mouths. It seems strange to hear such lips talking French; but 
it is something to think that it is at least not the French of Louis 
the Great or of Louis Napoleon, but the tongue of the men who 
first dictated the Great Charter, and who wrung its final confir- 
mation from the greatest of England's later kings. 


The truth is, that between the Englishman and the Norman— 
at least, the Norman of the Bessin—there can be, in point of 
blood, very little difference. One sees that there must be some- 
thing in ethnological theories, after all. The good seed planted 
by the old Saxon and Danish colonists, and watered in after- 
times by Henry V. and John, Duke of Bedford, is still there. It 
has not been altogether choked by the tares of Paris. The word 
“ Saxon” is so vague that we cannot pretend to say exactly who 
the Saxons of Bayeux were ; but Saxons of some sort were there, 
even before another Teutonic wave came in with Hrolf Ganger 
and his Northmen. Bayeux, as we have said, was the Scandina- 
vian stronghold. Men spoke Danish there when not a word of 
Danish was understood at Rouen. Men there still ate their 
horse-steaks, and prayed to Thor and Odin, while all Rouen 
bowed piously at the altar of Nétre Dame. The ethnical elements 
of a Norman of the Bessin and an Englishman of Norfolk or 
Lincolnshire must be as nearly as possible the same. The only 
difference is, that one has quite forgotten his Teutonic speech, and 
the otheronly partially. Notthatall Teutonic traces havegone even 
from the less Norman parts of Normandy. How many of the 
English travellers who land at Dieppe stop to think that the 
name of that port, disguised as it 1s by a French spelling, is 
nothing in the world but “The Deeps?” If any one, now that 
there is a railway, prefers to go along the lovely valley of the 
Seine, he will come to the little town of Caudebec. Here, again, 
the French spelling makes the word meaningless; but only 
write it “‘ Cauld beck,” and it at once tells its story to a Lowland 
Scot, and ouglit to do so to every “ Anglo-Saxon” of any kind. 
As for the local dialect, it is French. It is not, like that of 
Aquitaine and Provence, a language as distinct as Spanish or 
Italian. It is French, with merely a dialectical difference from 
“ French of Paris.” But the Normans, in this resembling the 
Gascons, have no special objection to a final consonant, and most 
vulgarly and perversely still sound divers s’s and ¢’s which the 
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— tongue of the capital dooms. to an existence on paper 
only. 

It is certainly curious that Normandy—which, save during the 
comparatively short occupation in the fifteenth century, has 
always been politically separate from England, since England 
became English once more—should be so much more like Eng- 
land than Aquitaine, which was an English dependency two 
hundred and fifty years after Normandy and England were 
separated. The cause is clearly that between Englishmen and 
Normans there is a real natural kindred which political separa- 
tion has not effaced, while between English and Gascons there 
was no sort of kindred, but a mere political connexion which 
chanced to be convenient for both sides. The Gascons, to this day, 
have not wholly forgotien the advantages of English connexion, 
but neither then nor now is any likeness to England the result. 
So, in our own time, we may hold Malta and Corfu for ever, but 
we shall never make Maltese or Corfiotes so like Englishmen as 
our Danish kinsmen still are without any political connexion 
more recent than the days of Ear] Waltheof. 


For the antiquary, nothing can be more fascinating than a 
Norman tour. Less curious, less instructive, because much 
more like English buildings, than those of Aquitaine, the 
architectural remains of the province are incompurably finer 
in themselves. Caen is a town wellnigh without a rival. It 
shares with Oxford the peculiarity of having no one pre- 
dominant object. At Amiens, at Peterborough, we may add 
at Cambridge, one single gigantic building lords it over every- 
thing. Caen and Oxford throw up a forest of towers and spires, 
without any one building being conspicuously predominant. It 
is a town which never was a Bishop's see, but which contains 
four or five churches each fit to have been a cathedral. There 
is the stern and massive pile which owes its being to the Con- 
queror of England, and where a life which never knew defeat 
was followed by a posthumous history which is only a jong series 
of misfortunes. There is the smaller but richer minster, 
part of which at least is the genuine work of the Con- 
queror’s Queen. Around the town are a group of smaller 
churches such as not even Somerset or Northamptonshire can 
surpass. ‘Then there is Bayeux, with its Cathedral, its 
tapestry, its exquisite Seminary Chapel; Cerisy, with its 
mutilated but almost unaltered Norman Abbey; Bernay, with a 
Minster so shattered and desecrated that the travelier might 
pass it by without notice, but withal retaining the massive piers 
and arches of the first half of the eleventh century. There is 
Evreux, with its Norman raves, its tall slender Gothic choir, its 
sirange Italian western tower, and almost more fantastic central 
spire. All these are noble churches, sharing with those of our 
own land a certain sobriety and architectural good sense which 
is often wanting in the churches of France proper. In Normandy 
as in England, you do not see piles, like Beauvair, begun on too 
vast a scale for man’s labour ever to finish; you do not see piles 
like Amiens, where all external proportion is sacrificed to 

randeur of internal effect. A Norman Minster, like an 
English one, is satisfied with a comparatively moderate height, 
but with its three towers and full cruciform shape, it seems 
a perfection of outline to which no purely French building 
ever attains. 


Finally, let us not forzet the ancient city of Lexovia, now 
known as Lisieux. We rcmember, some years ago, reading Mr. 
Froude’s History of England, and being intensely amused at the 
way in which the author disposed of a “ Bishop of Lexovia,” 
whose testimony ran counter to King Harry, as an “ unknown 
foreign ecclesiastic.” Were we uncharitable in thinking that the 
see and city of Lexovia, as well as this particular Bishop thereof, 
were at least unknown to Mr. Froude? Other touches of Mr. 
Froude’s style suggested that, while Mr. Grote or Dean 
Milman, if el came to any name they did not know, would at 
once try to find it out, Mr. Froude would rather think the fact 
that he had never heard of Lexovia proved, not his ignorance, 
but the insignificance of Lexovia. The suspicion was perhaps a 
malicious one, but it is one swhich, if Mr. Froude did know where 

xovia was, he might so easily have guarded against by some- 
how introducing the modern name instead of talking big ubout 
the “unknown foreign ecclesiastic.” Yet the name | Bre x 
is hardly antiquated. If the Lexovii figure in Cesar, if Arnulfus 
Lexoviensis plays a rather important part in the reign of Henry 
IL, a paper called Ze Lerovien may still be bought for two or 
three sous, and its editor would doubtless be not alittle surprised 
at hearing that an English historian had doubted of his city’s 
existence. To be sure, the bishopric is united to another, and 
the stately cathedral has sunk to the rank of a parish church ; but 
the “unknown foreign ecclesiastic” is not without a successor. 
At the time of our visit the Cathedral had put on its best attire 
to receive a dignitary described as “‘ Charles, Evéque de Bayeux 
et de Lisieux,” with whom we should have greatly liked to dis- 
cuss the merits of Bishop Odo, and to hear Mr. E roude discuss 
the merits of Henry VIII. .Let us ask one question in con- 
clusion. Should Mr. Froude, by any strange chance, aspire to 
episcopal honours in his own person, and should the world ever 
see such a signature as “J. A. Ebor,” or “J. A. Roffen,” would 
not his Grace or his Lordship think it rather hard measure if 
some eloquent French historian should apparently doubt the 
very existence of York or Rochester, and at all events see nothing 
in its Prelate but an “‘ unknown foreign ecclesiastic ?” 


RED-TAPE RETRENCHMENT. 


HEN a sound political reform has become a subject of 
angry contest, it is sometimes difficult to know which is 
most to be dreaded—its victory or its defeat. As long as it is 
defeated, old abuses will continue. But if it triumph, it can only 
triumph by favour of an excited state of public feeling, and under 
the auspices of men to whom moderation is constitutionally 
repulsive. The first use they make of victory is to carry their 
principle to excess, and perhaps to use the influence which the 
event of the struggle has given them in furtherance of still 
wilder aims. To some extent we have seen this happen in the 
case of Free-trade. The battle was for the removal of protective 
duties ; but the victory has been utilized for the purpose of remov- 
ing revenue duties, and substituting more noxious taxes in their 
room. An illustration on a still larger scale is furnished by the 
— which has been adopted in reference to public expenditure. 
orty years ago—and long before that—a loud and just clamour 
was raised against the profusion of our establishments. After 
much angry fighting, the clamour was successful, and a period of 
retrenchment set in. It had been the practice to measure the 
remuneration of public servants by the favour of the sovereign. 
Under the new system the sounder principle was adopted of 
giving them, as every other employer would do, only the market- 
value of their labour. But the champions of economy, who had 
won this victory, followed the example of all other triumphant 
reformers, and pushed it to an excess. They so pestered and 
harried successive Administrations by their outery for retrench- 
ment, that the departmental chief who could screw the largest 
show of savings out of his department came to be looked upon 
rl wearied Cabinet Ministers as the most efficient public officer. 
Skinning flints and paring cheeses are, in too many departments, 
the cardinal official virtues now. What human feelings may be 
outraged in the course of these delicate processes, what bitter- 
ness may be left to rankle in hearts which only belong to sub- 
ordinates, is of small account to the economizing machines which 
have been erected in Whitehall for the purpose of compressing 
the expenditure. This might be all perfectly right, and in ac- 
cordance with the severest political economy, if it did not mate- 
rially threaten the efficiency of the service. One or two in- 
stances, however, comparatively slight in themselves, but material 
as specimens of a system which has taken hold of the official mind, 
will show how it tends to foster a most prejudicial discontent. 
The Post-Oflice is perhaps the most salient case. ‘The letter- 
carriers are as nearly on strike as it is possible for the employés 
of a Government department to be. They cannot actually strike ; 
for a strike presupposes the possibility of forcing the emplover 
to yield from want of means of prolonging the contest. But they 
have been agitating for years, holding public meetings, appointing 
committees, memorializing Minist-18, and petitioning the House 
of Commons. Their complaint is that their pay is miserable, and 
insufficient to enable them to live. In consideration of the tact 
that their duties are duties of trust, and that important documents, 
and often articles of value, pass through their hands, they a-k to 
be paid on the same scale as a respectable mechanic. The answer 
with which the Government has hitherto met them is a fair 
specimen of the policy in vogue. It is simple and compendious. 
It is not denied that, in order to live, they must contrive to fit 
in some other employment—if they can find one—into the 
intervals of their rounds. In fact, the privilege of so utilizing ~ 
their fragments of time is held out as one of the attractions 
of the Government service. But the answer to all objections 
is, that if they do not like the service, plenty of other men 
can be found to take it. We do not doubt the statement. The 
lowest pay of a letter-carrier is higher than many a dock- 
labourer earns. If the Government were to beat up the work- 
houses and refuges, they might possibly find men who would 
promise to do the work for seven shillings a week. If they would 
import Lascars, they might get it done even for less. But some- 
thing more is required than a promise to do the work. What 
security has the Government that the work is done, and well 
done? ‘There are two securities available. One is the willing- 
ness of the servant, the other is the strict supervision 
of the master. Private employers do their best to combine both 
securities. Economical retormers are above any such unphilo- 
sophical proceeding. Their view is, that Government may 
squeeze and grind those whom it neues to the last farthing, 
that it may extinguish in their minds all interest about their 
duty in a bitter sense of wrong, that it may make its servants 
hate it as an cppressor, and yet that by mere vigilance of super- 
vision it can secure the work being done. It would be a 
scheme if heads of departments were im ble or omniscient. 
An individual can give to the labour of those under him a far 
more effective supervision than is possible for the chief of a 
department, and yet even an individual employer suffers severely 
if he is hated by his men. It is the old fallacy of slave labour. 
The dread of loss, or of want, may draw from the white man the 
same sort of labour that the lash will draw from the black man. 
But it will not bear comparison in mere money value with the 
labour freely given for a fair price. ‘The discontent makes itself 
felt the moment that the overseer is out of sight. As a matter 
of fact, the complaints of the inefficiency of the Post-Office and 
the consequent distrust of it are growing day by day. In truth, 
the department has found the peculation of many of its men so 
uncontrollable that it has been forced to appeal to the public to 
forbear from committing articles of value to the Post-Office. 
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Jt would be unfair to lay to Mr. Gladstone's charge the blame 
of having originated this wooden application of pure commercial 
arithmetic to questions in which the moral effect upon the human 
beings concerned is of such material importance. The theories 
of retrenchment began to run wild long before he took any 
leading part in public affairs; and it is not his fault that it has 
come to maturity in our time. But it cannot be denied that the 
bent of his mind is eminently favourable to these extravagances 
of system. He has never possessed that temperance of intellect 
which enables a man to stop short of the full completeness of his 
favourite theory. Under his administration, therefore, the old 
evil has gained fresh vigour. He has been the Rehoboam of 
— servants. If others have beat them with whips, he has 

at them with scorpions. He has applied the doctrine of buying 
in the cheapest market to the expenditure of the departments 
more fearlessly thon any that have gone before him, and has 
rigorously treated the provision of men to serve the State as a 
matter of mere huestering—of skilful and pitiless beating down. 
His treatment of the British Museum salaries was a remarkable 
instance in point. A remonstrance was made in Parliament 
upon the subject of these salaries. It was alleged that they had 
been beaten down so low that they were below the standard of 
other offices where mcrely mechanical work was done, and that the 
men of attainments who were required for such positions could 
not live without great privation upon such salaries. Mr. 
Gladstone did not deny that they stood comparatively 
very low; but it appeared that in calculating them an 
allowance had been made for the fact that the men who 
were engaged in these duties generally liked them, and conse- 
quently it was safe to screw them down very low without danger 
of their making up their minds to resign. This is precisely the 
condition of feeling which Mr. Gladstone wishes to make normal 
among public servants. Those who are learned in the ways of 
cabmen tell you that, unless your driver grnumbles a little, you 
may be sure you have over-paid him. This is exactly the philo- 
sophy of Mr. Gladstone, and of those of whose views upon this 
subject he is the inheritor. When a civil servant’s mind has 
reached the stage of subacute discontent which has not quite 
strength enough to develope into resignation, then, and not till 
then, Mr. Gladstone arrests the operation of the screw. So 
long as fear of change, or inability to find a new employment, 
or an acquired taste for duties, prevents an official from giving 
a practical form to his grumbling, so long it is always safe to 
give the mechanism of retrenchment anotherturn. This method 
of producing favourable estimates is not wholly confined to the 
civil service. It has found its way into the defensive services as 
well; though it passes unnoticed under cover of the huge ex- 
penditure which we owe in part to the incompetence of certain 
official chiefs, in part to the hard exigencies of the times. But 
the official conscience, uneasy at its own extravagance, not un- 
frequently soothes itself with a fractional instalment of economy, 
by grinding to the bone some wretched subordinate who is too 
weak to make his remonstrances heard. The enormous difficulty 
which we still experience in manning our navy shows how far this 
petty flint-skinning has diseredited that service. With military 
complaints we are all of us familiar enough. We will mention one 
that has recently come to our ears, not as ‘being important in it- 
self, but as a fair specimen of a host of similar grievances, 
which, like midyes, irritate more by reason of their 
multitude than their size. In October, 1854, when the army 
was to be encouraged at all hazards, it was provided that officers 
performing meritorious service in the field might be promoted a 
&tep in rank ; but that 1f, for any military reason, they could not 
actually at the time take that step, they should hold it as Brevet 
rank, enjoying the increased pay, and having the privilege of 
turning their Brevet into substantive rank at the first opportu- 
nity. In 1858, this last privilege was taken off; but the extra 
pay was continued. The China war arrived, and the officers 
‘went into action with the belief that the advantages of an extra 
step in rank would be given to them if they distinguished them- 
selves in the field. But as soon as the Ching war is over, they 
discover that the War Office has been scheming to save a few 

unds for next year’s Budget, and that the extra pay for meri- 
rious service has been cut off. 


This is a fair specimen of the whole policy. A saving far too | 


small to have the slightest effect upon the estimates, but quite 
large enough to be very dirty in itself, and to leave a bitter sense 
of injustice rankling in the minds of many valuable public 
servahts—that is the end which the official economist always 
succeeds in reaching. Nothing can be blinder than the notion 
that, so long as candidates for these offices present themselves, no 
harm is done. An ill-paid service loses in efficiency rapidly and 
sensibly, yet too gradually to force itself upon public attention 
till the evil is more than half accomplished. But it will degene- 
rate not the less certainly, if the minds of its chiefs are exclusively 
bent upon the task of paringdown its cost. And the expense caused 
by a service first filled with disappointed officers, and then, as a 
necessary consequence, recruited from an inferior class, is infinitely 
greater than a generous and liberal treatment would involve. 


REPORT on THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
se First Part of the Report on the Famine in the North- 
Western Provinces of Iudia, addressed by Colonel Baird 
. Smith to the Governor-General in Council, lias reached London, 
and.now lies before us, It is, we think, an able composition, 


and fully maintains the character of Indian officials for intelli- 
gence, industry, and humanity. Perhaps, too, it may deserve, in 
comparison with some of the reports which are compiled at home, 
the praise of brevity. It consists of thirty pages of print and 
four charts, embodying geography and statistics, and it conveys 
a quantity of information which, in other hands, might have been 
developed into a thick Blue-book. 

Colonel Baird Smith commenced his inquiries at Benares on 
the 12th February and finished them at Roorkee on the 23rd 
April. He says, that he chose “sample localities ” for inspec- 
tion, and that he held the freest possible communication with 
the inhabitants of every grade. Many years of previous service 
in these provinces qualified him to make comparisons between 
their former and their present state. The “Famine Tract” 
which he was commissioned to inspect lies upon the rivers 
Jumna and Ganges, and extends from the base of the Himalayas 
to Agra on the former river, and nearly to Furruckabad on the 
latter. It is naturally divided into three sections—one lying west 
of the Jumna, another between the two rivers, and the 
third east of the Ganges. These sections may be conveniently 
designated the Western, the Central, and the Eastern Sections 
fespectively. In the Western Section the most northerly portion 
is the district of Umballa, within part of which the want of 
water has told very severely. The district of Paneeput and the 
northern subdivision of the Delhi district have virtually escaped 
all injury, by reason, first, of their being traversed by the 
Western Jumna Canal, and secondly, of the drought having 
rendered their swamps, which are ordinarily useless, culturable. 
South of Delhi, and in Bulubghur and Goorgaon “the misery 
of the people shows deepest and darkest of any part of the whole 
Famine Tract.” Here the rain-fall is alwaysscanty and precarious, 
and the ordinary condition of the country is one of chronic 
drought. The soil is light; the subsoil water is brackish; the 
depth to which wells must be carried down is great; barren 
rocks and deep ravines abound ; the drainage is under ineflicient 
contro! ; the country was greatly harassed during the mutiny; 
part of the population is turbulent and unmanageable. From all 
these causes, this part of the Famine Tract showed a deeper 
shade of suffering than was found elsewhere. The Central 
Section, lying between the two rivers, is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, one of the richest districts of these provinces. A large 
proportion of its inhabitants belong to tribes noted for their skill 
in agriculture, and its surface presents none of the rugged features 
of the Western Section. Its drainage is gathered into definite 
channels; the soil is generally good; the level of the water- 
bearing stratum is high, and of late years has, over broad areas, 
been raised higher by percolation from the canals; the country is 
peekienny studded with masonry wells, and temporary wells may 

e multiplied to an extent only limited by the quantity of labour 
available for sinking them ; the ordinary rain-fall is sufficient ; and 
the Section is traversed by large canals, which have proved most 
useful, although they have not yet reached a tithe of the develop- 
ment which awaits them. It is also accessible by the best 
roads known in India. These advantages have enabled the 
Central Section to display a power of resistance which has miti- 
gated its sufferings from the drought. In the Eastern Section, 
the subsoil water is so near to the surface that artificial irrigation 
is used to a comparatively limited extent; the average rain- 
fall is large; the soil retains moisture well, and is, in other 
respects, generally good ; the low-lying river-valleys—ordinarily 
swamps—are now available for pasture and tillage; the forest 
tracts in the north, skirting the Himalayas, supply refuges to the 
population. These causes have tended greatly to alleviate the 
sufferings of this Section. 

The total population of the three sections is about thirteen 
| millions, and the population of the parts of them which felt the 
| drought most severely is about five millions and a half. Out of 
upwards of twelve millions of acres of land, cultivated in ordi- 
nary years, nearly four millions and a half, or more than one 
third, have been unproductive, or nearly so, during the famine 
period. The impressions received from the external aspect of 
the Famine Tract varied greatiy according to the localities trom 
which they were derived. Nearly all through the more southerly 
pert of the Western Section the desolation was scarcely relieved 

y even the appearance of culture. In the neighbourhood of 
Agra the monotonous brown tints of the untilled soil suppressed 
everytiing else. But inquiry showed that even in this great 
waste there was cultivation in plots round the villages and round 
the wells remote from the villages. Further north, near Delhi, 
in a country familiar to Colonel Baird Smith, the contrast was 
startling between what he had been accustomed to see and what 
he now saw. There was scarcely a blade of green produce visible; 
and yet to have taken this dreary scene asa type of all the district 
called Goorgaon would have led to error. Even in this district, 
one-third of the land ordinarily cultivated was wholly or partially 
secured against the effects of drought, and the produce of this 
third would have sufficed to feed the people of the whole dis- 
trict, if only it could have been conveyed to those who needed 
it, or if they could have been so placed as to be able to put 
chase their share of it. But the people of the remaining two 
thirds were agricultural labourers cast loose on a market where 
their labour was without value. It may tend to correct home 
notions of the Indian famine, if we observe, that within this 
severely afflicted district, of which the extreme measurement 
appears to be sixty or seventy miles, there was, according 


to Colonel Baird Smith’s estimate, food enough for all ils 
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people, if only those whose own crops had failed had possessed 
money to buy, and meais or will to reach, the surplus portion 
which more successful cultivators might have sold to them 
after satisfying their own wants. Passing the Jumna into the 
Central Section, the observer is in danger of falling into the 
opposite error of under-estimating the severity of the famine. 
So plentiful are the means of irrigation, that he may travel for many 
miles with rich crops on either hand. The industrious classes have 
strained their usual appliances for culture to the utmost. They 
have faced a great calamity with resolution, and, on the whole, 
with success. Colonel Baird Smith was assured by Englishmen 
that there had been no real failure of crops, and that no signs of 
serious suffering had met their view. But these results were 
obtained by partial observation. Bad land lies not far from good 
land ; facilities for irrigation vary ; and, above all, the genius of 
the different tribes makes some of them energetic, hopeful culti- 
vators, and others indolent, apathetic victims of unresisted 
famine. For example, the district of Allyghur showed some 
of the best in close contact with some of the worst of the localities 
influenced by the drought. Where the irrigated area would 
form, under ordinary circumstances, a large percentage of the 
whole cultivation, there was not only no real suffering but some 
prosperity, and this was especially the case in those tracts which 
are intersected by the distribution channels of the Ganges Canal. 
But in this district there was also one of the worst tracts in the 
whole Central Section. The repute of its desolation was universal, 
and it would be difficult to exaggerate the forlorn dreariness of 
its appearance. The country seemed denuded of inhabitants, 
and the emigration proved to have been extensive. In the three 
Sections the area of greatest intensity is about one-third of the 
whole Famine Tract. It is distinguished on one of the charts which 
accompany this Report by a darkershadeof colour. The causesof the 
difference may in general be taken to be—1. The bad tracts have 
high surface levels, raising them considerably above the average 
level of the subsoil water im good tracts. 2. The possessors of the 
bad tracts are turbulent, indolent, and incompetent. 3. The 
good tracts have profited by the Talookdaree system. Large 
proprietors can afford to help their tenants, and in most instances 
they have not neglected this duty. 4. The bad tracts possessed 
by turbulent tribes have been oppressed by the fines inflicted 
for atrocious conduct in the mutiny. In the Central Section 
the assessment of the Land-tax is reasonable, and has not 
tended to aggravate the sufferings of the people, because 

rompt relief has been given wherever a just claim was made 
for it. In the Eastern Section there was the same intermixture 
of good and bad tracts, but the appearance of the country was 
somewhat different. Agriculture depending here on a natural 
dampness of soil and climate not entirely destroyed even by the 
drought, the breadth of land under cultivation had not much 
diminished, but the produce had fallen much below the average. 
In one district of this Section the diminution of cultivated area 
was in the ratio of 57 to 53, while the diminution of produce was 
in the ratio of 7o to 30. 

This Report is dated May 25. Writing on that date, the author 
does not anticipate any future deficiency of available supplies of 
grain. Even if the hopes then entertained of the yield from 
about half of the cultivated area within the Tract itself should 
be disappointed, the surplus produce of surrounding districts, 
which would be attracted by a great rise of price, would make a 
real dearth of food improbable. The practical question will be, 
not so much how to get food as how to get the people to the food 
or the food to them. That food itself will fail, even under the 
worst contingency, is unlikely. ‘ In this respect,” the author 
thinks, “‘ we may face the future without fear.” The method 
of relief hitherto adopted has been to leave the helpless poor 
to organizations maintained by voluntary and non-official efforts, 
and taking the shape of what are called “ Relief Houses.” For 
the able-bodied poor a series of “ Special Relief Works” have 
been organized. These works have for the most part been roads, 
canals, and irrigation works. The class of able-bodied poor 
included all who were able to work at all. -Those who were fit 
for full work might earn full wages upon the ordinary public works 
of the country, such as the East Indian Railway, and the works 
under the direction of the Irrigation Department. By the con- 
tinued action of this machinery, suffering that declares itself and 
seeks help may be mitigated. But pride of race and family 
keeps away the most inefficient cultivators, both from the relief 
houses provided for the helpless and from the relief works in- 
tended for the able-bodied poor. The head men of these people 
‘cannot be trusted to distribute relief honestly among them, 
and the means of supervision are inadequate unless extended as 
the author thinks they ought to be. Relief has been spontaneously 
sought by many of the sufferers under this famine in emigration. 
In all times the population of India has been notable for its 
mobility under pressure, whether of season or of government. 
The people of the Famine Tract adopted their traditional course, 
‘and streamed out of the bad districts into those where the 
crops had been good and food was cheap. But they did nothing 
else for themselves, and in truth they could do nothing. The 
farmers have lost heavily by the death of their plough and 
.Well bullocks. The total loss from this cause is petal in the 
Report at three-quarters of a million sterling. The total loas of 
Agricultural produce throughout the Famine Tract is calculated 
at three millions sterling. It is vain to attempt to estimate the 
Seca! mortality. Much suffering has been brought to light, 

much more bias been concealed. ~ By relief-houses, relief- 


works, and employment on ordinary public works, half a million. 
of the population have been benefited. Another half million 
have sought relief in emigration. The expenditure incurred by 
Government in various measures of relief is about three quarters 
of a million sterling. , 

A further portion of Colonel Baird Smith's Report will treat of 
the measures which are required to provide in future against 
the calamity of drought. e think that the description he has 
given of the natural features of the Famine Tract will suffice to 
prove that increased means of irrigation and communication are 
alone wanting to relieve its inhabitants from all disadvantages of 
season or locality which are not aggravated by their own deficiency 
in self-help. 


THE CITY OF LONDON ELECTION. 


= contest for the vacancy in the representation of the City, 
which the so-called elevation of Lord John Russell to the 
Peerage brings about, does not promise to be very exciting. A 
live Lord Mayor, whose political views are only to be gathered 
from a diligent study of division-lists, and the son of a respected 
alderman whose Liberal opinions were in advance of his compeers 
of half a century back, bid fair to divide the electors between 
them. Neither candidate can lay any claim to remarkable politi- 
cal distinction. Mr. Cubitt is no doubt a very worthy member 
of society, and the wisdom of his silent vote may have often 
done more to advance the interests of his country than the inqui- 
sitive eagerness of Mr. Pope Hennessy, or the national volubility 
of Mr. Vincent Scully; but his best friends in Andover can 
hardly allege that that borough has added anything to its 

‘itieal stature by electing him as its representative. It would, 
Eeanees, as it seems, be improper for the Livery of the City 
of London to demand a confession of political faith from one 
who has so long occupied a prominent place in the horizon 
of Conservatism. Mr. Cubitt’s votes, as he tells us in his ad- 
dress, are before the world. We presume he means to say that 
they will be found buried in the pages of Hansard, and duly 
chronicled in the division lists of the daily papers. But the 
electors of the City have a right to object to being thus sum- 
marily committed to hard labour by the chief magistrate. They 
may well deserve to exercise with discretion the privilege of 
freemen, though they may not be in the habit of filing the Zimes 
or of subscribing to the very valuable but rather expensive con- 
tinuation of the Parliamentary History. Though they may not 
perhaps be inclined to put much faith in manifestoes constructed 
on the principle of equilibrating antagonistic propositions, they 
would doubtless appreciate the compliment of having a political 
carte de visite offered them. At any rate, they are entitled, as the 
most important mercantile constituency in the kingdom, to know 
something of the characteristics of one who solicits their suffrages, 
beyond what is implied in the reference to an inaccessible Par- 
liamentary reg'ster. 

The calm confidence of the Lord Mayor contrasts forcibly, as 
is fitting in so great a functionary, with the uneasy attitude of 
his opponent. Mr. Western Wood is evidently new at this 
election work. He is naturally of a modest and retiring dis- 
position. He comes forward at a great personal sacrifice, only 
prepared to abandon more congenial pursuits in answer to the 
demands of friends and the exigencies of the times. He derives 
his claim, as he tells us, principally from the associations which 
surround his father’s name, and not from any merits of his own. He 
has greatness thrust upon him, and he must prove himself equal to 
the occasion. But, unlike his more fortunate antagonist, he has 
never yet been honoured with a seat in Parliament, and he feels 
he must show some qualification for the distinction. Mr. W. 
Wood proceeds to look for a creed mer But the curious 
thing is, that he admits us as spectators of the process with a 
candour and simplicity which are perfectly charming. Most per- 
sons in his position would, we are afraid, retire into their studies 
or their committee-rooms and manufacture forthwith a cut-and- 
dried exposition of their views on the current questions of the day ; 
and these views we should innocently accept as the genuine 
product of a sober judgment such as their professors would 
desire to stand or fall by throughout their political career. But 
Mr. Wood is troubled with a conscience, and does not do things 
so hastily. His modus operandi was clearly exhibited in his 
address to the wards of ishaw, Coleman-street, and Broad- 
street, on Monday last. The chair was taken by Mr. White- 
hurst, member of the Ballot and of the Liberation of Religion 
Societies, supported by a select council of advanced Liberals. 
Under the auspices of these gentlemen, Mr. Wood appeared be- 
fore the electors to recant the heresy to which he had hitherto 
subscribed, and to advocate with all the conviction of a recent 
pervert the adoption of the Ballot inthis country. The opposite 
opinion, which The entertained only a week ago, though rather a 
stumbling-block in the way of his committee, was at all events the 
result of long reflection and experience, and could not be lightly 
laid aside. Mtr. Wood was, however, convinced of his error in 
the most providential manner imaginable. In the interval 
between his first coming forward as a candidate and last Monday, 
it happened that he was supplied, by the kind courtesy of the 
Rallot Society, with a paper which demonstrated beyond all ques- 
tion the success of the Ballot in our Australian coloues. Whether 
a system of secret voting which obtains there is capable of being 
harmonized with the constitutional usages and political traditions 
of the mother country, Mr. Wood did not stop to inquire. The 
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opportune communication had so satisfied his mind on the point 
that he was now prepared to pledge himself, once for all, to 
add one more vote to the supporters of Mr. Berkeley’s annual 
motion. It is scarcely necessary to add that this announcement 
was received by the gentlemen on the platform with bursts of 
acclamation, which were speedily caught up and re-echoed by 
the body of the meeting. Never was a conversion more happily 
or more rapidly effected. Such sudden changes of conviction are 
only paralleled in the columns of the Revivalist journals on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

__ But this is not all. If there is one point on which the electors 
of the City have a prescriptive right to demand an explicit state- 
ment from their candidates, it is the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, so completely identified with the career of their late 
member. But here, as in the case of th> Ballot, Mr. Wood's 
views are embryotic and unsatisfactory. A second time he in- 
vites us to witness the process of political incubation. He is 


prepared, indeed, to follow the Jead of his illustrious predecessor | 


in advocating a 6. franchise; but the unpleasant doubt which 
suggests itself is, will a 6/. franchise content the electors of 

ndon? It is clear he must makea stand somewhere. ‘“ He is 
not, then, going in for universal suffrage, probably.” Will he 
be so good as to tell us on what the contingency depends? Does 
he so far mistrust himself, after his late rapid conversion on the 
Ballot, as to shrink from formularizing his belief, lest he should 
b> suddenly compelled to alter his opinion on receiving, one of 
these fine mornings, proofs of the admirable working of that 
syxiem in America by the “ kind courtesy ” of some Association 
of British Chartists? Or does the “probably ” mean that uni- 
versal suffrage principles are “ probably” not expected of him, 
and that he has no desire to be more liberal than his con- 
stituency ? 

It is an observation of Lord Bacon's, that whatever may be the 
value of unanimity on other subjects, in religion and politics 
suffrages are allowed to decide. It is clear, that Mr. Wood 
agrees with the latter half of this aphorism, and as no electoral 
address would now be complete without touching on the subject 
of Church-rates, we have the benefit of his recorded opinion on 
the former portion also. Considering that the House of Commons 
was lately equally divided on the question, Mr. Wood's language 
is more than ordinarily precise. He is not prepared at present 
to go quite the length of total abolition. All o wishes for is 
that the members of the Church of England may be allowed to 
tax themselves if they please, and he does not see why the 
Dissenters should object to their doing so. Further than this 
he ought not to be called on to go now. But it is not at all im- 
probable that before he has been very long in Parliament, if he 
ever gets there, the electors may find him voting on their side of 
the question. The prerogative of independent action which Mr. 
Wood thus rather timidly claims for himself, is a little impaired by 
an interjaculatory expression of his conviction that, whatever he 
may say or do, Church-rates will be abolished. Then why, in the 
name of necessity, does he attempt to retain them?’ When a 
man is convinced that a thing will be, he naturally sees no harm 
at letting it be. Or has the ex-Prime Warden of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company been studying the positions of Mr. Buckle’s 
reviewers, and brought himself to believe that though, if our 
knowledge of human nature and of the laws of division-lists 
were more complete, the exact majority in either House which 

will ultimately abolish the Church-rates might be predicted, 
yet that he himself, and every other member too, is free to vote 
Aye or No upon the question. We do not, of course, wish to 
suggest that Mr. Wood will not find himself at liberty to act as 
he chooses when called on; but we should advise him not to risk 
his independence, which seems to be of rather a precarious kind, 
= perusing ex parte statements furnished by the Society for 

e Liberation of Religion, or realizing so distinctly as he appears 
to do his electors’ side of the question. 

If no third candidate appears in the field, it is clear that the 
amg citizens of London will have little difficulty in knowing 

ow to vote on this occasion. The contest is not so much one 
of individual opinions as of adhesion to this or that political 
rty. The latter issue is oftener decided for us than by us. 
he question simply is, Derby or Palmerston, rather than Cubitt 
or Wood. The result will, of course, have its interest for party 
politicians, but the public will estimate with much impartiality 
the personal pretensions of the candidates. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY DIFFICULTIES. 


Lesh e dated years hence, it is probable that among the popular 
publications of the day will be a flowing narrative of the perils 
and vicissitudes which, during the present generation, have 
attended the employment of British capital in the construction 
of railways in remote parts of the world. The countries will be 
but few which are not included in such a retrospect. Asia 
Minor, Spain, Russia, and Italy, will sufficiently diversify the 
Old World group; while in America there will be records drawn 
from almost every region between the Hudson Bay territory and 
the southern extremities of Brazil. Africa will not be so 
strongly represented, but Asia will contribute perhaps the most 
imposing chapter in a history of materia! progress to which no 
former parallel can be found. We pass over, for the present, 
the many curious speculations which are suggested by the spec- 
tacle of one small State and one special race having, within the 


space of less than half a century, colonized no insignificant part of 
the world, and furnished the capital, the skill, and the energy 
which have established steam locomotion throughout a still larger 
part. The latter achievement is imposing enough when considered 
merely as one large train of causes operating with others to givea 
new direction to human industry and pursuits. But familiarity 
with the details somewhat impairs the heroic impression conveyed 
by the merely outward view, and makes us acquainted with the 
difficulties, sacrifices, and perplexities which have been encoun- 
tered in the conduct of these distant enterprises. Into 
the nature of the special influences which, during the Tast 
twenty years, have led so large a part of our quiet middle and 
trading classes to become personally interested in the dividends 
of Ohio canals, Canadian railways, South American plantations, 
or Asiatic steam fleets, we do not at present intend to inquire. 
It will be a more instructive occupation to learn something con- 
cerning the recent perils and the partial recovery of one of the 
Jargest and most famous of the Colonial railway schemes—we 
mean the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 

A few weeks ago, we described the origin and general 
character of this vast scheme, extending as it does, to 1100 
miles of road, and including the Victoria Bridge of two miles 
in length. ‘The opening of this bridge in November, 1859, 
completed the through track; but not many months of 1860 
had elapsed before the Company fell into financial difficulties 
so extreme that all interest and dividends ceased to be paid 
upon any part of the thirteen millions sterling expended upon 
the line since 1853, and litigation and disputes arose on all hands 
in connexion with a further mass of floating liabilities of about two 
and a-half millions sterling. The claimants on the concern con- 
stituted a long procession of interests, curiously receding one 
behind the other, until the more remote seemed almost to be lost 
in the profound gloom which enveloped the undertaking. There 
were rents payable to leased lines, which had been eagerly sought 
after at high percentages in the early sanguine days when 
people were willing to believe that a kind of moral obligation 
rested upon this country to make the Valley of the St. Lawrence 
a highway to the West, by building throughout its course a rail- 
way as grand and solid as the line which runs from Pad- 
dington to Bristol. There were First and Second Prefe- 
rence Bonds—four or five descriptions of Ordinary Bonds, 
falling due at dates ranging from 1862 to 1879, share capital paid 
up—provincial advances, carrying peculiar rights, and entitled to 
certain contingent advantages—and lastly, a cloud of pressing 
creditors for sums of all degrees of magnitude, for services and 
advances of every conceivable kind, and possessing or asserting 
rights of legal remedy as mixed and various as ever blocked up an 
Trish Court of Chancery in the unreformed times. ‘To add to 
these perplexities, the line itself was most imperfectely finished 
in several of the sections. The supply of carriages and engines— 
or, as such appliances are concisely and conveniently described, 
of rolling stock—was also most inadequate; the management 
was out of joint; a fierce controversy prevailed respecting the 
relative claims and importance of “ local” and “ through” traffic ; 
and a large party added to the confusion by seeking, in the 
Icudest tones.and in the least select language, to expel members 
of the Canadian Ministry from ali connexion with the line. 

This was the state of the circumstances at the close of 1860, A 
meeting of the share and bondholders was held in London 
immediately after Christmas; and at that meeting a Com- 
mittee of seven persons, including Mr. Crawford, M.P., and 
Mr. Newmarch, as chairman and deputy-chairman, was 
appointed to confer and co-operate with the Directors of 
the Company in London, in endeavouring to extricate it from 
the distressing embarrassments and confusion which actually 
threatened its existence as a property worth retaining. After 
working for six months, this Committee have, within the last 
week or two, brought their labours to a close, and have had the 
satisfaction of seeing all their recommendations adopted, with 
scarcely any dissentients, at a large meeting of their constituents. 
Looking at the sweeping and decisive nature of the remedies pro- 
posed by the Committee, at the severe individual sacrifices the 
must involve, and at the silence, if not the satisfaction, wit 
which they have been received, we are enabled to understand 
something of the astonishment constantly expressed by 
foreigners at the coolness with which in this country we hand 
about masses of property so large that interference with them in 
most foreign countries would create something like a revolution. 


The scheme adopted is based on five main principles. In 
the first place, every class of claimants and creditors is called 
upon to make large concessions as regards all arrears to the end 
of 1861, and large abatements from the annual amounts due to 
them —reserving, however, full rights of reconsideration at 
the end of that time. In the second place, the constitution 
and management of the Company is completely reorganized. 
the third place, provision is made for raising half a million sterling 
as an absolute first charge upon the property, before leases, bonds, 
and every other existing obligation—with the proviso that the 
money so raised shall be spent only to finish the line, purchase 
rolling stock, and therefore at once increase the earnings. In 
the fourth place, the mass of judgment and floating debts is dis- 
posed of by an arrangement under which the creditors will accept 
a present cash dividend of so per cent., and take the remainder 
in bonds of one of the inferior classea. And lastly, the means 


of paying this dividend are to be obtained by asking the Canadian 
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Government to capitalize the annual amounts payable to the line 
for postal services for the next twenty-five or thirty years at a 
present sum of one and a-half millions sterling. 

The amount of the annual concession or sacrifice under this 
scheme on the part of the share and bondholders, during the next 
five years, is nearly 200,000/., or the difference between 546,0001., 
the annual amount of rents, interest, and dividends to which they 
are legally entitled, and 358,000/., the annual amount assigned 
to them by the plan. This terrible margin of 200,000/. per annum, 
we need hardly say, is a sort of numerical expression of the error 
that has been committed by the adventurers on this side in con- 
structing 1100 miles of railway in Canada ten or fifteen years 
before the right time. In point of fact, Canada, for the next 
five years, will be virtually in the position of a province to which 
the mother country pays annually a tribute of nearly a quarter 
of a million sterling. Such are the results of sanguine railway- 
making at the ends of the earth, and in countries possessing great 
capabilities, doubtless, but capabilities practically non-existent 
until the growth of population and capital has raised them into 
high local value. In the present case, for example, it is not to be 
supposed that the Committee would have recommended, or that 
their constituents would have patiently entertained, a pro- 

sal for relinquishing 200.000/.a year if the earnings of the 
were in any degree likely to afford a larger net surplus. No 
course can be more defensible than to deal Boldly and prompt 
with the actual facts of such a case, and, if it be the plain result 
of inquiries properly made that a large annual abatement must be 
conceded, to say so in the most unmistakeable phraseology. The 
misfortune, however, is not the less painful in its consequences 
because it is honestly proclaimed. 

The radical reorganization of the management of the line— 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating all present statutes and 
clearing away all legal difficulties—the creation of a large con- 
stitnency in this country, with ample legal means of giving effect 
to their opinions—and the establishment in Canada of an Execu- 
tive of no more than three persons, directly responsible to the 
Board in Lendon—justify many favourable hopes as regards the 
financial results of the next five years. In Canada itself, the 
effect of this magnificent public work in promoting every sort of 
material progress, can scarcely be overstated. By rapid strides 
the Valley of the St. Lawrence is hecoming the main route 
to the Western and Central regions of North America. Stephen- 
son's Bridge, at Montreal, opened at a cost of nearly a mil- 
lion and a half sterling—towards which the Province of Canada 
contributed the overpowering sum of 6o00l.—is rapidly pro- 
ducing the effects expected from it, in securing, among other 
things, for Canada, a very large share (by and by, perhaps a 
monopoly) of the postal service of the Western regions of the 
American Continent with Europe; and in securing this large 
share of postal service there is also secured for the Canadian 
Exchequer a yearly increasing revenue. 

In a week or two it will be known whether the Legislature of 
Canada, on its re-assembling after a general election, and with 
five years’ power before it, and therefore somewhat independent 
of popular agitation outside, will have the decency and justice to 
assent to the proposal of the Committee as regards a present capi- 
talization of the postal payments. Considering the whole course 
of the history of this railway, we cannot imagine that the 
Province will refuse; and the reasons for looking forward to a 
favourable acceptance in Canada of the entire plan as it has been 
adopted here, are so manifold and cogent that we will not specu- 
late upon an adverse result. The misfortunes of the Grand 
Trunk Railway ought to teach us at least one lesson—namely, 
not to encourage Jarge and costly schemes in new countries, 
except upon the express condition of a most liberal contribution 
by the local Legislature, and most ample and bond fide sub- 
scriptions to the undertaking by local parties. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. ‘ 

die’ debate on Monday night on the annual vote for the 
British Museum promises only the indefinite extension of an 
unprofitable wrangle. Everybody is indisposed to face the stern 
and ugly necessity of the case. In familiar language, the nation 
is in the condition of the old woman in the apologue, who had so 
many children she did not know what to do; and the shoe in 
which she and her numerous progeny were cribbed and confined 
seems to be an exact type of the huddling and crowding and 
squeezing in the inconvenient halls in Great Russell-street. Or, 
to take a figure from fiction, the irrepressible intruder, like the 
spectre in Horace Walpole’s romance, is rising in every direction. 
he walls are pressed out and the roof is forced off by the mass 
which is swelling and protruding upwards, sideways, and even 
downwards to the cellars. To the utter destruction of that 
peculiar dignity which, if it has any, a severe classical building 
possesses, an outcrop of shabby parasitical greenhouses is 
climbing round the porticoes and blocking up the entrances, 
A ring of galleries on neat cast-iron columns may soon cut up 
the 1 fty halls. Even ascheme has been propounded for destroy- 
ing the only internal feature of the Museum which is worth 
anything; and it has been suggested that the grand staircase 
after the unhappy precedent which has been set in the National 
Gallery, should be removed. This is what Mr. Gregory, the 
chairman of last year's Committee, indignantly denounces under 
the term “ botching ;” and though Mr. Gladstone faintly denies 
any such intention, yet the ominous promise of rearrangement, 


without any distinct announcement of honest new buildings, 
at least suggests some such pu The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not explain upon what principle this rearrange- 
ment is to be effected; all that he commits himself to is, that 
the Government will not act upon the Report of the Committee 
of 1860. We must therefore suppose that the Government will 
do what the Committee proposed should not be done. They 
recommended that the present collection should not be dis- 

rsed, andespecially thatthe Natural History collectionshould not 

transferred to South Kensington; and they further suggested 
that, on the whole, it would be cheaper to enlarge the present site 
by absorbing the whole quadrangular plot of which the actual 

useum buildings only occupy a portion. Are we to conclude 
that the negative of this, if anything, is what the Government 
contemplates ? 

One thing is certain—that space must be obtained; and it is 
the simplest of all issues whether that space is to be obtained on 
the spot or elsewhere. With all the mystification of official 
reticence, this most fundamental question cannot be blinked, 
But to come to a decision on this point, it must first be settled 
what is to be removed. a process of exhaustion this 
problem may be solved. First of all, it is quite certain 
that the Library cannot go. Mr. Panizzi has taken care of 
that, and of himself. The building of the new Reading-room 
has made the books a perpetual fixture. Upon equally impreg- 
nable grounds the future of the Archwological department seems 
to be settled. If the present buildings answer any intelligible 
architectural end, it is as an exhibition space for ancient sculp- 
tural art. It is absurd to think of the removal of the Egyptian, 
andGreek, and Roman sculptures and marbles. But “ antiquities” 
is a vague expression, and it is said to be impossible to draw the 
line, as has been proposed, between Pagan and Christian art. 
Moreover, archeology not only covers a good deal of ground, 
but exhausts an ample range of material. It comprises, not only 
glyptic art, but ceramic and fictile art. It is easy, in theory, 
to talk of a medieval collection, and of a collection of antiquities, 
and to erect a strict wall of demarcation between the two; but 
it would be very hard for a student to have no opportunity of 
comparing the Egyptian or Etruscan pottery with the majolica 
or Palissy ware of modern times. If a Roman bronze is not to 
be removed, on account of its connexion with history, the affinity 
between Roman metal-work and Indian bronzes and Italian 
niello ought to be a reason for keeping all these objects 
together for the use of inquirers into the progress of metal- 
lurgy and mere manufacture. For some purpose or other, it 
wouid be possible to establish a plausible connexion between 
every object which has employed human skill and every other 
object ; and the more it is examined, the more jempoontile does 
it seem to be to divide the collection of works of art. 

A short cut towards solving the question of separation has 
been attempted by the suggestion of removing the Natural His- 
tory collection. It is superflnous to remind us that the British 
Museum question has been often complicated, and its real diffi- 
culties exaggerated, to gain this very end. In influential quarters, 
it is an object pursued with great zeal, to get all the collec- 
tion of natural history turned out of Great Russell-street. 
There is that South pF ar site, wailing and crying for 
occupation. There is, as cannot be too often observed, the 
favourite official plan which desires to flank the New Horticul- . 
tural Gardens with Museums for Natural History, to which 
the grand Bloomsbury collection is to be removed. This 
plan is very pretty, very comprehensive, looks very scientific, 
and is honoured with keen solicitude in high quarters. It 
is a pet plan; and the only objections to it are, that it would 
be very expensive—more expensive than enlarging the present 
site—that it would interfere with the general public convenience, 
which requires to have the Natural History collection in its 
present central home, and that it is utterly opposed by the 
collective voice of all the living authorities in Natural History. 

If, then, by this successive exhaustion of particulars, it appears 
that the Books cannot go, and the Archeology cannot go, and the 
Natural History must not go, it follows that almost the whole 
of the contents of the Museum must remain. For the little sug- 
gestions of removing the Ethnological collection nobody knows 
where—somewhere down cast, perhaps, because seafaring men feel 
so deep an interest in ethnology (as was actually remarked in the 
House of Commons)—and of sending the portraits which are now 
hung over the eagles and crows to the new National Portrait 
Gallery, are mere trifling with the case. Nobody knows of what 
the so-cal'ed Ethnological collection consists, and it must be very 
small; and as to the portraits, as they are invisible where they are, 
whatever takes their place must be equally invisible, and there- 
fore the gain would be nothing. The removal of the prints would 
give but a very slight increase of space, and the official suggestions 
for economizing the existing buildings do not range beyond these 
puerile and puny savings. All that at present is agreed upon by 
all parties is to remove the Ethnological collection and the 
traits—an important conclusion much akin to the advice which 
might be given to a spendthrift who was ruining himself by horses, 
servants, and country houses, to economize by retrenchiny at least 
one lump of sugar in his coffee at breakfast. 

But is not, it may now be asked, the question settled by fairly 
looking into all its elements? If all these objections are un- 
answerable against dividing and scattering the Museum, why 
not allow it to remain as it is, with its books, its archwology, 
and its natural history? It is answered that the present 
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buildings will not hold the present collection. But the addition 
to the existing site of all the entourage of the great quadri- 
lateral would hold not only what we have, but what we are likely 
to get even fur the next century. Mr. Oldfield’s plan is a very 
good one, as far as it goes; so is Mr. Smirke’s; and both these 

lans contemplate the appropriation of the surrounding land in 
, eal ey and the erection of buildings which need not be 
expensive, and yet would harmonize with the present pile. 
And it must not Ve forgotten that, sooner or later, the Museum 
must appropriate the surrounding streets. At some time or 
other, any single department would, and eventually must, ab- 
sorb this site. It is not a question between the present site 
and another, so much as about the date of appropriating the 
surrounding site. It is just as absurd to suppose that the 
New Palace at Westminster will not absorb the present old 
law courts, as to suppose that the British Museum will not 
some day or other push into Charlotte-street and Montague- 
street, and Montague-place. This site may just as well be 
bought now as at any other time; for bought it must 

, and built upon for Museum purposes. Let the new 
buildings be so constructed as to be available for any of 
the existing objects of the Museum, and let posterity settle 
the ultimate possessor of the whole, as well as the first occupant 
who is to be turned out. The tontine principle will carry it; 
and the longest life and the largest growth will exclude the 
co-tenants. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. When the 
great quadrangle in Bloomsburv is built over and filled, and 
when, after all this, there is a cry for more room, let the Gregorys 
and Gladstones of that day settle the question of dispersing the 
Museum. We can afford to leave this leghe of future bickering 
to our sons’ sons. Perhaps the New Zealander of Macaulay 
will have begun his travels by that time. Perhaps the Gulf Stream 
will have changed its course, and England may only be a storm- 
beaten island in the Northern Sea. Perhaps we shall bea French 
province. Or perhaps the coming Williams, the nobler birth 
of the ages that are to be, will be the economical President of 
an unambitious and unlettered Republic. The time may come 
when we shall neither want nor havea British Museum—when 
there will be no Britain to cultivate the Muses, which will have 
fled a fallen country. Let us live for the moment and for our- 
selves—take the goods and the site that the gods and common 
sense provide us. Though a prophet forbids something of the 
sort, yet general eer adds field to field rather than purchase 
a new estate; and, with museums as with families, two removes 
are as bad as a fire. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


N one of the reviews of Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, a 

A doubt was expressed whether, on the supposition of such a 
state of life as that celebrated novel depicts, society could have 
eroprenes at all—whether Saxon and Norman would not have 
een improved off the face of this island by a process similar 
to that which resulted in the destruction of the Kilkenny cats. 
A doubt of somewhat the same kind, but not precisely iden- 
tical, arises when we witness the performance of M. Emile 
Augier’s last new comedy, Les Effrontés, our acquaintance with 
which has been renewed at the St. James’s Theatre. In the 
story of this singular work we do not see prefigured an inter- 
necine war which will end in the destruction of individuals. On 
the contrary, the prevailing tone is one of excessive mercy and 
forbearance. But we ave ted to apprehend such an utter disso- 
lution of those links by which individuals become members of 
an aggregate body, that society will be as completely destroyed 
as by a course of wholesale slaughter. We feel ourselves quietly 
gliding back to a condition in which men will be like Epicurean 


atoms, without that clinamen which the antique philosopher 


devised to render their combination possible. 
When, in the days of our fathers, a play was stigmatized as 


_ immoral, the alleged immorality consisted in making the trans- 


gressor so interesting or so amusing that the sympathies of the 
audience were on his side rather than on that of the law trans- 
gressed. Thus, in the Stranger, the charitable disposition and 
the penitence of Mrs. Haller are rendered so prominent as to 


_ beget a wish that the Penalty imposed by society upon faithless 
i 


wives may be remitted in her favour; and when she is pardoned 
by her husband, in the last scene, the clemency of the indulgent 
entleman is in perfect accordance with the feelings of the pit. 
‘he witty profligates in the comedies produced under the later 


Stuarts frequently appear to be impelled by a love of sin for its 


own sake, just as St. Augustine, in his boyhood, persisted in 
stealing pears from his neighbours’ orchards, although those that 
gre" on his father’s premises were infinitely more delicious. 
capegraces as they are, they mean to be wicked, and they per- 
fectly succeed; end as they made their first bow to a public 
which was exceedingly tolerant of wickedness, provided it ex- 
ressed itself in brilliant language, or involved the sinner in 
unny adventures, they were for a time held in considerable 
estimation. 

But neither the wits nor the sentimentalists, with all their im- 
morality, contemplated the subversion of the recognised moral 
law, and the substitution of another in its place. Kotzebue re 
not expect his audience to admire Mrs. Haller (or, a8 he calle 
her, Mrs. Winter) because she was an adulteress, but he endowed 
her with many good qualities, in the hope that her great sin would 
be in some measure counterbalanced, and that the verdict of 


humanity would pronounce her guilty under extenuating circum- 
stances. In fact, the writers of what was once called the German 
school proceeded on a principle strongly resembling that of the 
casuistical Jesuit who is such a conspicuous figure in the 
Provincial Letters of Pascal. Both the lachrymose dramatist 
and the too lenient confessor admitted the validity of the 
general law, but they were ingenious in finding exceptional cases 
to which it seemed scarcely applicable in its full rigour ; and they 
might thus be compared to a potentate who theoretically main- 
tains a stringent criminal cede, but weakens its force by too 
free a use of the prerogative of pardon. The writers of the 
Wycherley and Congreve school were even less bent upon a sub- 
version of the moral code. Their heroes sinned because they 
found it pleasanter to break than to keep a law, and because the 
collision between law and inclination furnished an occasion 
for droll incidents. But as for a code which should declare 
adultery to be honourable, and even virtuous, they no more 
thought of such a thing than fruit-stealing urchins, from St. 
Augustine downwards, have intended deliberately to carry out 
M. Proudhon’s immortal maxim—La propriété c'est le vol. 
It is in Imperial France that we must seek the means of 
correcting our old-fashioned notions of right and wrong, and of 
learning that actions which in our innocence we have hitherto 
regarded as indications of shameless wickedness have their 
source in a severe sense of honour. In Les Hffroniés, the author 
does not essay to show us how an erring individual may be in- 
teresting though he stands in direct antagonism to a social law,; 
still less does he tempt us to hold our reason in abeyance 
while he indulges us with the luxury of a hearty laugh—as all 
will find to their cost who bravely sit out his solemn and lengthy 
acts. He initiates us into the mysteries of a new social code, 
and far from startling us by collisions, he shows us a number of 
individuals whose acts are in perfect harmony with its severest 
regulations. 

The virtuous hero of the tale is M. Sergine, the model of what 
a “gentleman of the press” ought to be acccrding to the most 
exalted notions. No sooner does the journal for which this ex- 
cellent person writes fall into the hands of the wicked hero of 
the piece, M. Vernouillet (supposed to represent the unhappy 
M. Mirés), than he instantly breaks off all connexion with it, and 
wonders why there is not a general council of the French press, 
invested with the power of excluding unworthy proprietors. As 
the South Carolinian became a seceder the very moment he heard 
of Mr. Lincoln’s election, so does M. Sergine bid farewell to the 
Conscience Publique as soon as it is associated with the name of 
Vernouillet. But the distinctive excellence of M. Sergine is 
shown in his conduct towards the Marchioness d’Auberive, an 
amiable lady whom he has seduced from her husband, and with 
whom he maintains a liaison, which, though perfectly known to 
all the world, including the husband, is conducted on such high 
principles that society regards it with respectful silence, and 
the Marchioness is admitted into the most fastidious circles, 
In course of time Sergine becomes tant soit peu weary 
of his aristocratic mistress, and falls in Jove with a mar- 
riageable young lady. He even appears less frequently 
in public with the Marchioness than the new code of 
propriety demands, and she becomes fearful lest the cen- 
sorious world should begin to talk. But so far ishe from any 
serious thought of deserting the cumbrous lady, that when she 
implores him to be present in her box during a performance of 
Guillaume Tell at the Opera, he at once complies with her re- 
quest. ‘Thus we learn that, according to the new code of morals, 
a married lady does not forfeit her character by forming a liaison 
with an estimable single gentleman, provided she makes the 
liaison as conspicuous as possible; but her reputation is irre- 
trievably damaged if there is the least suspicion that a coolness 
has arisen between her and her lover. The old decalogue is im- 
proved by an eleventh commandment, which informs us that, if 
we have unhappily broken the seventh, and eloped with our 
neighbour's wife, we are bound, not only to keep up the con- 
nexion as long as we live, but to let the world see plainly that it 
is not broken off. Chicken-hearted libertines who would oseil- 
late between the old and the new codes—indulging in an intrigue 
sub rosd, and taking care that no one finds it out—should mend 
their evil ways, and receive a lesson from the admirable Sergine 
and his immaculate Marchioness. 

In his Gabrielle—the play which gained the Montgiron prize— 
M. Augier showed us that he could, if he pleased, make a lady's 
husband more interesting than her illicit lover. In Les Effrontés 
he goes more impartially to work, and shows that our sympathies 
may fairly be divided between the two. Sergine with all his 
virtue is not a whit superior to the Marquis d’Auberive, the 
Marchioness’s admirable husband. This worthy noble belongs, 
as he fancies, to the old régime, and he observes with malicious 
complacency the commercial frauds by which the bourgeois, 
triumphant enemies of his order, are demolishing each other. 
But by his own conduct he evinces his perfect willingness to 
conform to the new code by which the more enlightened society 
of the nineteenth century is governed. He does not in the least 
resent the seduction of his wife by Sergine, but, avoiding a dis- 
agreeable éclat, quietly abandons her to her excellent lover, for 
whom he preserves so high an esteem that he politely tells him 
he will make a point of reading his articles in whatever jou 
they may appear. Nor must it be supposed that he completely 
cuts the Marchioness. He recollects that he is not only her 
husband, but her relative, the head of her family ; and in that 
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-eapacity he pays her an occasional visit, makes good any losses 


’ Mr. Arnold from Mr. Newman. If anything, we should like a 


she may have sustained through imprudent speculations, and warns 
her against any step by which her commercial reputation may be 
compromised, To designate a husband of this description, coarse 
old English writers were wont to employ the ugly, and fortu- 
nately obsolete, word “ wittol ;” nor do we find that they ever 
intended the expression to convey a compliment. Had they taken 
lessons in the new school, they would have perceived that, in their 
dense ignorance, they were sneering at the sublimest of human 
virtues. We may observe, by the way, that in the piece, as 
written by M. Augier, the Marquis is his wife’s uncle, and that, 
through fear of offending English taste, the relationship has been 
changed at the St. James's Theatre into that of cousin. The 
alteration was hardly needed. If the functions of a husband 
simply consist in paying a Jady’s debts, and encouraging her to 
live with another man, we do not see that the slightest objection 
can reasonably be made to the marriage of a gentleman with his 
grandmother. (CEdipus himself might have gone peacefully to 
his grave, with a pair of eyes in his head, if he had been properly 
disciplined in our new morality. 

Some veteran fire-eater will perhaps attribute the conduct of 
the Marquis to the abolition of the old law of the duello. He 
will be grievously mistaken. The gallant noble can fight like a 
Bayard when his honour is concerned ; but as this is not affected 
by her notorious diaison with an honest man, there is no casus 
belli between him and M. Sergine. His valour comes into opera- 
tion when the villain Vernouillet, offended by the Marchioness, 
puts in his journal a feuilleton in which allusion is made to the 
liaison in terms not to be mistaken. He at once challenge’ the 
truthful calumniator, and wounds him in single combat. And 
here let us observe a peculiar refinement of the new school of 
morality. An illicit connexion between a gentleman and lad 
may be talked about all over the world—nay, a grievous sin is 
committed if it is allowed to vanish from the public view; but 
no reference must be made to it in type. Printing-ink is like 
pitch, and defiles where it touches. 

We have not given the plot of Les Effrontés, nor even pointed 
out the special purpose of the author, «hich is to expose unscru- 
— speculators of the class of which M. Mirés is a well- 

nown specimen. All that we have described simply refers to 
the moral basis on which M. Augier prceceeds, and which, far 
from attempting to justify, he expects will be received asa matter 
of course by his audience. He evidently means to be as harmless 
and as instructively didactic as any Richard Cumberland; but 
such, we must gather, is the social condition of his public, that 
he has produced a work which, in the estimation of old-fashioned 
folks, will appear exceptionally immoral, even among the immo- 
ralities of the modern French stage. 

Les Effrontés has been the last production of decided im- 
portance at the St. James’s Theatre, but, as a histrionic curiosity, 
we have had a performance of Hamlet by M. Rouviére. This 
posers played the character when M. Dumas first exhibited 

is version of Shakspeare’s tragedy at the Théatre Historique, 
and improved the “divine Williams” by making the Ghost 
appear at the end of the play, and lecture every one of the prin- 
cipal personages on the stage. Admitting M. Rouviére’s point of 
view, we may grant that his acting is not devoid of intelligence ; 
but then the point of view is itself so hard to admit. Notwith- 
standing the sonorous verses in which M. Dumas has written his 
adaptation, M. Rouviére makes of the hero one of those tho- 
roughly physical, non-ideal beings who are the delight of the 
Transpontine public. When he has “ caught the conscience of 
the King” by means of the play, he literally jumps with joy. 
The terror occasioned by the second spparition of the Ghost 
doubles him up like an attack of colic; and when he informs 
Rosencrantz and Guilderstern that he knows a hawk from a 
hernshaw (respectively translated “‘ chouette” and “ hibou”), he 
deals to each of them a smart blow in the pit of the stomach, as 
if to indicate that they themselves are the birds between whom 
he can discriminate. Possibly all this may be thought very fine 

at the Porte Saint Martin, but it will scarcely be relished at the 
West-end of London. ‘ 


REVIEWS. 


» HOMERIC TRANSLATORS AND CRITICS.* 


ERE is a good stand-up fight which we have stood by and 
AL looked at with no common liking. Certainly scholars and 
professors can pitch into one another with a good will when they 
take it into their heads. Mr. Arnold can deal hearty blows, and 
Mr. Newman can deal them back in kind—we might almost say, 
with interest. In looking on, one almost forgets the cause in the 
mere excitement of the battle. If one does stop to think about 
the points at issue, one has a certain satisfaction in thinking that 
neither disputant is so clearly right that anybody can have the 
least objection to his being well mauled by the other. We would 
not stir a finger to save Mr. Newman from Mr. Arnold, or to save 


-* On Translating Homer. Three Lectures given at Oxford by Matthew 

Arnold, M.A., Professor of Poeiry. London: Longmans. 1861. 
Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice. A Reply to Matthew 

Arnold, Esq. By Francis W. Newman, a Translator of the “ Iliad.” London 


little more fighting. We have not the least doubt that Mr. Arnold 
could put forth a rejoinder to Mr. Newman, and Mr. Newman 
put forth again a further rejoinder to Mr, Arnold; and that, 
when they had done so, each would be as far from convincing 
the other as when he began. And we are quite certain that, 
in so doing, they would give us a great deal of fresh amusement. 
Tt gives one rather 4 feeling like Zeus himself, when Hera, and 
Eceridon. and Aphrodite and the rest of them, were all busy 
ting :— 
ynbosivy, 60’ dparo Evidvrag. 


But, looking at the matter more seriously, we cannot ae ex: | 
postulating with Mr. Arnold on the tone of his lectures. Right~ 
or wrong, they are intensely amusing, and some things in them 
are certainly very clever. But we are quite sure that they are 
not the sort of things which an Oxford Professor ouglit to deliver 
officially before the University. If Mr. Arnold chooses to write 
an article or a pathphlet against Mr. Newman, by all means let 
him, and let him be as severe as he pleases—Mr. Newman is 
quite able to defend himself. But we cannot think that it is at all 
a Professor's business to stand up before his University and 
elaborately to ridicule, with every kind of contemptuous and 
insulting language, a living scholar, and one who, whatever may 
be his aberrations in other — has certainly, as a scholar, a / 
very much higher reputation than Mr. Arnold himself. Mr; 
Arnold asks in one place “with whom Mr. Newman can 
have lived.” Itis easy to answer that, at one time at least 
of his life, he “lived with” the other Fellows of Bulliol, and 
that his academical honours were considerably higher than 
those of the present Poetry Professor. All this is of course 
no reason why Mr. Newman’s errors should not be pointed 
out, but it does suggest some questions as to the time, the 
place, and the person. We do not say that a Professor ought 
not to point out error, even living error. When a Thor's 
hammer is raised to dash in pieces a Froude or a Buckle, 
it is a good service to sound morals and to historic truth ; 
and we have not the slightest wish to stay the arm of thie 
avenger. But the bitterly contemptuous language of Mr. 
Arnold, verging sometimes on personal abuse, sometimes on low 
buffoonery—and all about matters which are, after all, mainly 
questions of taste—does seem to us utterly out of place. And 
certainly Mr. Arnold is hardly so free from glass windows as to 
be entitled to throw many stones at Mr. Newman. Mr. New- 
man’s translation seems to us, as it does to Mr. Arnold, very 
bad; but we really think Mr. Arnold's specimens are still — 
Mr. Newman is very queer, but he is at least faithful. Mr. Arnol 

is almost as queer, and is very far from being as faithful. Mr. 
Newman has chosen a very odd metre, but his lines will scan 
according to his own system. Mr. Arnold has chosen what is no 
English metre at all, and many of his lines, even according to his 
own scheme, have no seansion whatever. We hold it to be ao 
utter mistake to try to reproduce the Greek hexameter, which 
depends wholly upon quantity, in a language like English, whose 
metres depend wholly upon accent. But if we are to have hexa- 
meters, let them scan as hexameters. The apostolic precept— 


Hisbinds | love yoUr | wives, dnd | be not | bittér & | gainst thém 


is a perfect hexameter, and, as being full of spotidees, it - 
to bd one after Mr. Arnold’s own heart. But Mr. Arnold, who 
rofeases “ excessive Bibliolatry”—who makes, wisely enough, the 
Rnglish Bible his standard of the English langua e—certain] 
has not caught the Biblical rhythm. To our ears, the followin 
lines boulid like mere prose, and mighty awkward prose tod :— 


So shone forth, in front of Troy, by the bed of Xanthus, 
Between that and the ships, the Trojans’ numerous fires. _ 

In the plain there were kindled a thousand fires: by each one 
There sate fifty men, in the ruddy light of the fire : 

By their chariots stood the steeds, and champ’ the white barley 
While their masters sate by the fire, and waited for Morning.— 


But let Mr. Newman comment :— vies 
_ I sincerely thought, this was meant for prose; at length the two last lints 
opened my tag e does mean them for Hexameters! “ Fire’ (= feuer) 
with him is a spondee or trochee. ‘The first line, I now eee, eg with three 
and is meant to be spondaic in the fifth foot. “ 
ot, Between, In the,’—are meant for spondees! 86 are “ There sate,” “ By 
their;” though “Troy by the” was a dactyl. “Chmp’d the white” is & 
dactyl.— My “ metrical exploits” amaze Mr. Arnold (p. 24) ; but my courage 
is timidity itself compared to his. 

Mr. Newman has chosen for his metre the oriyo: rodurikol of 
the modern Greeks—that is to say, our own fourteen-syllable 
ballad metre with a double ending—we must not say a double 
rhyme, as Mr. Newman's verses are “ unrhymed:” To us this 
double ending dust spoils it. In Greek, old or new, the trochaic 
or spondaic ending comes quite naturally; and, if you want double 
rhymes, there are plenty of them. Thus— 

pag, & THE ordaBiay, 
cai THY Tovpkwy Tuparviay, 
These, it should be remembered, are not trochaics, but accentual 
iambics—in fact, one of the well-known Aristophanic metres— 
xpwroy abroy lyw Kbdevoa 
doa: Sipwridov prog, rov xprdy, we inl yOn, 


only following, like the English, the rule of accent, not of quan- 
tity. Butin English it really does not do, To tind a suecession of 


and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 


good double rhymes is the hardest task the versifier can set him- 
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self, and we cannot say that Mr. Newman’s unrhymed double 


: are told what “the grand style” is, this makes us no wiser 
. endings please us. But let him, too, speak for himself :— 


than we were before. 
Mr. Arnold's notion that a translation of Homer ought to pro- 


duce the same effect as Homer himself, seems to us to be grounded 


Against the ever-booming strand dash up in roll successive ; 


‘A head of waters swelleth first aloof; then under harried on complete misconception. A translation cannot produce the tin 
By the rough bottom, roars aloud ; till, hollow at the summit, same effect as the original, simply because it is not the same ra 
; Sputtering the briny foam abroad, the huge crest tumbleth over. thing as the original. 8 o man can make a translation of Homer int 
} ; - : which shall produce the same effect on us as Homer did on his an 
i On the point of diction the two professors dispute as fiercely as | ow contemporaries, or as he did on an educated Athenian, or be 
i on the point of metre. We really cannot profess to follow them | 94 he does on a scholar now. Translations serve different pur- 

into such deep questions as why “ spit” should be forbidden and poses. A translation of a common prose book is simply intended ~ 
: sputter” allowed. We grant that Mr. Newman's language is | to make the author's matter available to those who do not under. m: 
i) very odd, and that some of Mr. Arnold’s criticisms on it are quite | stand the language in which he writes. Such a translation is bi 
well founded. In short, wherever it is purely a question of taste | pest done when, supposing it to be perfectly faithful to the by 
| Meal id to the goodness of Mr. — 8 poy Poe ae matter of the original, the reader does not feel it to be a transla- m 
Mr. Arnold has the best of it; but w ged lo don P > vel tion. But in a translation of a poet, in some degree of an orator, in 

tion either of reasoning or of scholarship, the London Professor | generally of any old writer, or of a specimen of some very out- a 
; of Latin makes very short work of the Oxford Professor of of-the-way language—where distance of place does the same th 
: Poetry. Even in the matter of diction, Mr. Newman goes on @| as distance of time—in all these cases we want to preserve an 
consistent, though we think mistaken gy peop ,to make | the manner of the author as well as his matter. In a th 

his language as unusual and antiquated as he can, consistently | poge writer you have nothing to do but to translate as b 
with its being, in the main, intelligible. But Mr. Arnold’s theory iterally as you enn, consistent 8 with the grammar of your i 

is beyond us. He is always telling us—often several times in the | oy» language. In poet have the constant! 
same page—that Homer is, and that translations of Homer ought difficulty, how to be at onee literal, and to preserve 7. rules 6 } 


to be, in “the grend style,” “the grand manner.” But what 
“the grand style” is Mr. Arnold never explains. We only learn 
that Dante and Milton are the only modern poets who have 
reached it ; that Shakspeare has it not, and yet that Shakspeare 
has the “supremacy” over Milton; from which we infer that, 
after all, there is some other style grander, or at least, so 
to speak, supremer, than “the grand style” itself. Besides 
being in the “grand style,” Homer also is, and his translator 
should be, “ noble,” “ pre-eminently noble’—* noble” being used 
over and over again as a sort of technical term, and poor Mr. 
Newman being pronounced to be very “ignoble.” What 
“noble” means Mr. Arnold no more tells us than he telis us 
what “‘the grand style” is. We fancy he got the word 
from Mr. Ruskin, who gives us arecipe fora‘ noble tower,” 
which is to have “wrathful crest,” ‘‘vizor up,” and “rent 
battlements.” Architectural critics have asked what might be 
meant by the “ vizor” of a tower, and whether no tower could 
pretend to nobility till its eos had been half broken down by 
athunder-storm. Poetical critics may really be quite as muc 
in the dark as to Mr. Arnold’s notion of nobility in poetry. We 
only know that Sir Walter Scott is not ‘‘ noble’—still less Lord 
Macaulay, who is set aside very quickly as “falsetto” and 
“ pinchbeck.” 


The two Professors meet in fierce battle on the question 
whether Homer seemed “quaint and antiquated” to a literary 
Athenian. Mr. Arnold, looking at it as a mere poet, is shocked 
at the idea. Mr. Newman, taking a far broader historical and 
philological view, stoutly maintains that he did seem thus quaint 
and antiquated. Mr. Arnold seems to confound the two notions 
of *‘ antiquated” and “ unintelligible.” Every educated Athenian 
could codontant Homer, because the study of Homer formed a 
necessary part of his education ; but nothing is plainer than that 
Tlomer’s Greek is something totally different from what 
such an Athenian would naturally speak and write. Not 
only are the grammatical forms widely unlike, but Homer is 
full. of words which a young Athenian would never hear in 
conversation or see in contemporary writings, and of which, on 
his first reading of Homer, he would certainly have to ask the 
meaning. Homer’s Greek was certainly “ antiquated” Greek 
in the historical times of Greece. It was such Greek as nobody 
spoke, and such as nobody wrote who was not designedly imita- 
ting Homer. Whether it is “quaint” is to a great extent a 
matter of taste; but we cannot help asking Mr. Arnold whether 
he can construe vuxros dpody@, and whether he does not think 
both that and €pxos dddvrwr very odd expressions. On the score 
of history and philology Mr. Newman certainly pounds Mr. 
Arnold to pieces. But.as to Mr. Newman’s inference from his 
facts—namely, that it is the duty of a translator of Homer to 
turn him into such strange English as Mr. Newman himself 
does—there we should have said that Mr. Arneld had equally 
the advantage of Mr. Newman, only that when Mr. Arnold comes 
to give us his own specimens of Homeric translation, they prove 
to be every whit as bad as Mr. Newman’s. In fact, Mr. Arnold 
has a good deal of intuitive taste; but he seems incapable of 
reasoning. For instance, he argues, against Lord Macaulay and 
others, that the Homeric poems have nothing in common with 
ballads; and when one comes to dissect his arguments, they 
merely come to this—that the Homeric poems are much better 
than any other ballads. Mr. Arnold admires Homer so much 
that he does not like te put him in the same class with Adam 
Bll, or even with the Nibelungen Lied. But he forgets that 
the merits of particular specimens have nothing to do with 
the classes under which they are to be arranged. A good comedy 
has points of affinity with a good sermon, which it has not 
with a bad comedy ; still, in classifying, we put good and bad 
comedies together, and not good comedies and good sermons. 
That the Homeric poems are incomparably superior to all 
other ballads Lord Macaulay asserts as vigorously as Mr. 
Arnold; but that does not prove the least in the world that 
they are not ballads. Homer, we are told, is in “the grand 


metre and rhyme. And here the ancient poets divide them- 
selves into two classes. In some cases it would be quite 
possible to produce something which should have ve 
much the same effect now, which the author had on his 
contemporaries. But this will be done rather by imitation 
than by direct translation. This is what Johnson at least 
attempted in his imitations of Juvenal. He translated, not the 
words, but the persons, the manners, the allusions of al] kinds. 
So a clever man might write an Aristophanic comedy on some 
point in modern politics or modern society, which might have 
much the same effect as a comedy of Aristophanes had at Athens. 
But of course this is not translation; it is not what Mr. Arnold 
means ; and of course it can only be done with authors belonging 
to ages which have some analogy with our own. Homer might 
have been imitated in this way in the time of the Crusades. He 
cannot be so imitated now, except in the form of a burlesque. A 
translation of Homer is, we suppose, meant to serve a practical 
purpose. It is not merely meant, we will believe, to excite a 
sort of Janguid interest in those who are pleased or amused by com- 
paring the translation with the original. We will suppose it is 
meant to give some idea of the Greek poet to—we will not use 
the old formula of “ladies and country gentlemen,” but to—the 
women and children and working-men whom Mr. Newman 
describes as taking such an interest in his performance. Neither 
Mr. Newman nor Mr. Arnold seems to have thought of the 
alternative of prose—not flowing newspaper prose, but such prose 
as our translators have put the poems of David and Isaiah into. 
Here you may show very fairly what the Homeric diction is, 
but you lose the Homeric metre. If the translator chooses to 
translate into verse, he must surely choose between blank verse 
and fourteen-syliable verse, that is, between the metre — not 
necessarily the manner—of Cowper and that of Chapman. In 
blank verse he may retain much more of the diction. In Chap- 
man’s metre he will give something like the general effect of t 
Greek hexameter—something, we think, at least more like it than 
the unnatural sound of hexameters in English. But certainly any 
sort of verse, any sort of prose, is better than such stuff as— 


So shone forth in front of Troy, by the bed of Xanthus, 
Between that and the ships, the ‘lrojans’ numerous fires. 


Mr. Arnold is undoubtedly a clever man, and he sometimes) 
shows signs not only of cleverness, but of good sense ; but all is 
spoilt, and much greater gifts night be spoilea, by his outrageous 
self-conceit. The whole of the lectures are one constant I—I—I 
—Das grosse ich reigns from one end to the other. The very 
first sentence is—‘‘ It has more than once been suggested to me 
that I should translate Homer.” Who suggested it we know 
not—if he was a wise man, he has by this time withdrawn his sug- 
gestion. And so it goes on throughout. ‘I advise,” “I shall not 
concern myself,” “there are certain negative counsels which 
I will give him,” “I say the translator should penetrate 
himself with a sense,” “I say” this, “I say” that, to the 
end of the lectures. We are far from admiring the mock- 
modesty of those authors who conceal themselves in the 
third person or in the plural number, and a_ Professor 
addressing a class will naturally be more direct and personal, 
and will very properly say “1” much oftener than an author 
writing a book. But it is not the mere number of I’s in 
Mr. Arnold's lectures, it is the way in which “I” always comes 
in—an authoritative, oracular way, something akin, we venture to 
guess, to “the grand style,” something reminding us of what, 
many years ago, was known in the Oxford Union as the white 
pocket-handkerchief style of. rey Mr. Newman gives you 
plenty of I’s too, but his egotism is harmless and amusing. Mr. 
Arnold is amusing also, but in a very different way. He has yet 
to learn that it is possible to be earnest without being offensively 
self-sufficient, and possible to point out errors of taste without 
such monstrous personal insolence as asking “with whom” a man 
“can have lived,” who, with all his defects and eccentricities, still 
remains in most respects so much Mr. Arnold’s superior as is 


style,” and ballads are not in “the grand style;” but till we 


Mr. Francis Newman. 
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SCHLAGINTWEIT’S INDIA AND HIGH ASIA* 


iam appearance of the work of which this volume is the first 
instalment has been justly looked forward to for some 
time past as an event of no small scientific importance. Explo- 
rations on so grand 2 scale as that of which the brothers Schlag- 
intweit have given us the results, are not very common events ; 
and it is still more rare that men so thoroughly competent should 
be selected for the task, or willing to undertake it. The greatest 
capacity for making scientific observations, and the ability to 
endure hardship in reaching the places in which they must be 
made, do not very often go together. When such a rare com- 
bination does take place, it is a mere chance if it is recognised 
by those on whose good will undertakings of such magnitude 
must necessarily depend. Humboldt was eminently an instance 
in which the double capacity existed ; and, though of course on 
a smaller scale—for one generation cannot see two men of 
the stature of Humboldt—the brothers Schlagintweit present 
another example of the same union of qualities. It is a happy 
thing for science that the rulers of the hour have in each instance 
been able to recognise the value of the instruments offered to 
their hand. 

The book of discoveries which is now being laid before the 
world is of a very different character from those which have 
recently attracted so much public attention. There is nothing in 
it to create excitement. We should even say, did we not know 
the singular ingenuity of scientific men in that respect, that there 
is nothing in it to breed a quarrel. Even Dr. Gray’s scepticism 
will not be tempted to question observations made in the presence 
of many witnesses still accessible. There is no chance of the 
authors being driven by Mr. Malone’s attacks to the “ wild 
justice” of expectoration, nor will any fresh claims be made upon 
that gentleman’s inexhaustible fund of meekness. So fur as the 
present volume is concerned, there is nothing popular and taking 
about theresultsof Messrs. Schlagintweit’sobservations. They are, 
asthey stand, littleelsethan adry listof instrumental readings. They 
are of course the raw material out of which much useful matter 
will be added to the world’s stock of geographical and astrono- 
mical knowledge, and to magnetic science they will be still more 
important. But mugnetic science has yet to obtain popularly 
intelligible results. ‘The key is yet wanting which shall give a 
meaning to the vast mass of facts which magnetic observers have 
gathered together. Scientific men press forward in faith to the 
discovery of some ultimate law whose nature or direction they 
cannot even guess at now. In such a discovery, when it comes, 
observations like those before us will be found to have borne an 
important part. At present their practical value must be in a 
great measure prospective. It would of course be vain, in such 
space a3 we have at command, to attempt to give an idea of results 
which scarcely admit of anything like a concise generalization. 
The phenomena, on the whole, presented great regularity. Local 
disturbances were rare as regards declination, not unfrequent as 
regards dip; but wherever they existed the causes were easily 
ascertainable. But the most salient result of the magnetic 
observations—though of course the most salient are not, in the 
present condition of our knowledge, necessarily the most im- 
portant—are the irregularities in the element of total intensity 

culiar to certain large districts in India. The isodynamic 
ines run due East with little variation from the Arabian Sea to the 
Indian Archipelago; but on reaching the Indian peninsula they 
are subject to a violent deflection. Throughout a great portion 
of Central and Southern India—ranging from Gwalior to Bellari 
—the total intensity is a good deal: too high, the lines making a 
great sharp southward curve. On the other hand, an exactly 
opposite irregularity takes place at the Southern foot of the 
Himalaya, especially towards the Eastern part of it—the 
isodynamic lines curving, though not so violently, to the north- 
ward. 

Eight other volumes similar to the present one are to 
follow. The next will contain the Trigonometrical observations; 
and, after that, their contents will become a little more popular 
in character. There will be Topical Geography, Climate, 
Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Ethnography ; and the series 
will be concluded with a volume containing the general observa- 
tions of the authors on the countries they have passed through— 
constituting, in fact, a book of travels in the more ordinary 
sense of the term. As their explorations, singly and together, 
have ranged, not only through the whole peninsula of India, ‘but 
also have extended into neighbouring independent countries on 
both sides of the Himalayan range—Nepaul, Thibet, ‘Turkistan, 
Chinese Tartary, and Kashmir—it will no doubt be as interesting 
to the general reader as the whole series will be to the student. 
If the authors had been better acquainted with what they will 
probably, as Germans, term the levity of the English mind, 
they would have condescended to the little mancuvre of 
publishing their most attractive volumes first, and leaving the 
columns of ‘igures till the end. When people have once been 
induced to buy the first volume of a work, no subsequent 
abstruseness of subject will deter them from omens their 
sets. In one respect, at least, this plan has been followed. It is 
difficult to speak too highly of the beauty of the views which 
are contained in the atlas that accompanies this volume. A 


* Results of a Scientific Mission to India and vet Asia, undertaken 
between the years 1sS4 and 1858. By Hermann, Adolphe, and Kobert de 
Schlagintweit. With an Atlas of Panoramas, Views, and Maps. Vol, I. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Triibner. 1861. 


dozen of them are given in the present issue, selected from a 
collection of 750, from which doubtless many more will be drawn 
to accompany future volumes. The views before us are chiefly 
from mountain scenery in various parts of the Himalayas, 
especially Thibet and Nepaul. Some of the glacier scenes will 
make the mouths of the Alpine Club water. To judge by the 
pictures, their magnificence is to the magnificence of the Alps as 
the Alps are to Ben Nevis. Surely it will excite the emulation 
of those redoubted clamberers to learn that two German students 
have done what man has never done before—climbed a mountain 
to the height of 22,260 feet. After this, who will care to hear 
of ascents of Monte Rosa and Mont Blanc? 


All these explorations were not made without some difficul 
and danger. There were no adventures of the wild, romantic 
kind which have procured for M. du Chaillu’s travels so wide a 
popularity in England. Messrs. Schlagintweit never had to en- 
dure the gouamba in consequence of the failure of their stock of 
snakes ; or to dine on suspicious-looking morsels in a village of 
cannibals; or to run for their lives in the middle of the night to 
escape an army of ants; or to travel barefoot for twelve days ; 
or to recover irom fifty attacks of fever. Their mode of proceed- 
ing was much too systematic and official for any such misadven- 
tures. They travelled with a little army of dromedaries, coolies, 
and collectors, and with a magazine of instruments of such deli- 
cate constitution that they had to be carried upon long bamboo 
sticks slung between two coolies. They never had occasion to 
run away from a single wild animal, and in only one case does 
one of them appear to have suffered from fever. Yet there were 
no common difficulties to be surmounted, and dangers of a very 
formidable kind. The natural difficulties of Himalayan travelling 
were bad enough; and they are much aggravated by the super- 
stitions of the natives. An account of the crossing of one of the 
passes by Adolphe Schlagintweit will give an idea of the obstacles 
which their love of science had to surmount :— 

The Traill’s pass was the first high pass which Adolphe had to cross in the 
Himalaya. This pass had been first discovered by Mr. Traill. We therefore 
kept his name connected with it. It offered greut difficulties, as well trom 
the great quantities of snow which still covered its flanks at this season, as 
from the religious veneration with which it is regarded by the Hindoos, to 
whom these stupendous mountains are the object of a particular worship. Its 
height exceeds 17,000 feet ; but on account of its being im ble for 6, 
it has never, like many high passes in the Alps, been of any practical use. 
The men whom Adolphe had succeeded in engaging were, with the exception 
of one, entirely ignorant of the direction to be taken. They could only be in- 
duced to follow him by his promising to sacrifice three goats on the top of the 
pass. Though this was done by them in strict observance of all religious 
ceremunies, some of the men were so frightened as suddenly to fall into fits, 
from which, however, they soon seevenl 


But these difficulties were as nothing compared to those which 
were thrown in the path of the explorers by the political situation 
of the Asiatic Continent and the deep-seated hostility of the Ori- 
entals to Europeans. Every Eastern people is profoundly im- 
pressed with the belief that travellers, whether they come in behalf 
of religion or of science, are only forerunners of armies. They 
have heard for a century past of the steady encroachments of Eng- 
land on the one side and Russia on the other ; and the very sight of 
a European fills them with the apprehension that their turn is 
coming next. Messrs. Schlagintweit had to contend against this 
feeling everywhere. It was strong even among the Nepalese, 
who have outwardly shown signs of great friendliness to our 
Government. On the first occasion that one of the brothers 
crossed their frontier, he thought to escape observation by tra-. 
velling along a “ jungly and uninhabited ridge.” But he very soon 
found that their Government was trying to stop him by enticing 
away all his coolies; and when this device failed, they sent a 
guard of soldiers and turned him back. Two years later, the 
intervention of the Government of Calcutta procured for bim 
leave to enter the territory; but the Nepalese Government 
accompanied the permission with a guard of honour which never 
left him, and kept a strict watch over all his operations. Into 
Turkistan or Chinese Tartary they could only penetrate secret! 
and in disguise. If the Chinese found them, or heard of their 
approach, the vigilance of every frontier post was redoubled to 
prevent them from crossing the sacred boundary. They had to 
disguise themselves as Hindus, and to hide their instruments ; so 
that, even during the short time they were able to escape detection, 
their expedition was of comparatively little use to them. Into 
Turkistan Hermann and Kobert contrived to penetrate 
taking a route along which caravans never travelled, and by 
carefully keeping the secret of their intentions. In this manner 
they succeeded in crossing the Karakorum and Kuenluen passes, 
which had never before been traversed by a European foot. 
They returned from this dangerous expedition unmolested. 
Adolphe, who came back a year afterwards to the same moun- 
tains to investigate them more closely, was not so fortunate. 
Some doubt still hangs over his fate, in spite of the active in- 
quiries that have been made. But the most probable story 
appears to be that he came upon a fight between the Turks and 
the Chinese at Yarkand, and that he joined himself to the former 
while they were yet in the full excitement of the contest. He 
followed them as far as Kashgar—the southernmost point to 
which Marco Polo penetrated—and there they killed him. The 
motive of their barbarity is not very clear. According to the 
most detailed account given, his offence was an attempt to inter- 
cede for some of the aaaaceree they had just taken. He died, 
therefore, a martyr to humanity as well as to science. It is idle 
to hope that his death can ever be avenged on the wandering 
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savages who inflicted it. His brothers are right in thinking 
that the worthiest monument which can be erected to his memory 
is the work which contains so many proofs of his and their energy, 
talent, and self-devotion. 


LIFE OF RICHARD PORSON.* 


fig have been many sketches of the life of Richard 
Porson, and his character as a scholar has been often as- 
tailed, and often defended, by ena and succeeding 
scholars. Mr. Watson’s volume embodies the most material 
facts hitherto recorded of his wit, studies, and writings, 
with the addition of some anecdotes that had escaped former 
biographers. He has taken considerable pains with his subject, 
nd though not an entertaining chronicler, is a just and honest one. 

But a sketch, in spite of additions to it, any record of Porson 
‘must remain. His life itself was fragmentary and inconsistent. 
‘He was a kind of “centaur not fabulous.” In acquirements, he 
was almost a Pico of Mirandula—in his habits almost a Bardolph. 
One-half of his days, after he reached manhood, was devoted to 
hard study—the other half to hard drinking. His proper place 
was among the most intellectual spirits of the time—his actual 
one was among the frequenters of taverns. “ Nil fuit unquam— 
—Siec impar sibi.” He realized Pope’s paraphrase of Horace’s 
Tigellius 

You laugh, half-beav, half-sloven, if I stand, 

My wig all powder, and all snuff my band: 

You laugh if coat and breeches strangely vary, 

White gloves and linen worthy Lady Mary. 


Yet the laughter would be misplaced. The proper mood for 
contemplating the character of Richard Porson is one of pre- 
found melancholy. Though, ina life of no long duration, he 
achieved much, yet he fell far short of the prize of his high 
calling. One vice in him was “a just equinox to his virtue.” 
Before we speak of Porson himself, we must say a few words 
to his recent biographer. On a theme by no means provocative 
«i Culness—for Porson was a man of lively wit—Mr. Watson is 
insui.crably dull. He mars curious tales in telling ther, He 
remembers all parts of an epigram—except its point. Of 
Porson’s friends Re knows or communicates next to nothing. He 


‘revels in platitudes. For example, he informs us that “the 


desire to know how our fellow-creatures, especially the most dis- 
tinguished of them, have lived, is the cause that biography gains 


‘so much attention!” We had always supposed so much. He 
‘says, as “ Sir Oracle” might have said, ‘“ No human character is 


erfect.” This sentence, like the name of Smith, we think we 

ave heard before. He remarks that “the man who read 
Robinson Crusoe as a true tale found much fewer attractions in 
it when he was told that it was an invention.” We should like 
to know the name and address, or if he no longer breathes vital 
air, the epitaph, of this worthy. He expatiates on the proneness 
of mankind to pick holes in the characters of eminent persons. 
He affirms that biographers, no less than historians, should tell 
the truth. He .doubts whether “a tradesman who passes his 
forty or fifty years in sluggish quictude, who has no higher am- 
bition than to pay his way, and who seeks no greater gratifica- 
tion then eating and drinking,” has not “more enjoyment in 
his existence than men of genius.” In this hypothesis, indeed, 
he agrees with Frederick of Prussia, who, while walking in the 
gardens of Sans Souci with D’Alembert, said to him, “Do you 
see that old woman—a poor weeder—asleep on that sunny bank ¥ 
She is probably amore happy being than either of us.” Through- 
out his narrative of Porson’s eccentric career, Mr. Watson is, 
what Master Stephen aspired to be, ‘‘ melancholy and gentleman- 
like ;” and if any of our readers be unhappy wooers of sleep, we 
recommend to them the prefatory remarks in the volume before 
us. If they fail in summoning “ nature’s kind restorer,” then is 
the patient beyond reach of “ poppy or mandragora.” 

Ricbard Porson was the son of a Norfolk weaver, in days when 
looms were worked at in cottages, and the workman was not shut 
up in heated factories. His father was, moreover, clerk of the 
parish, and at a time when to read and write were rare ac- 
complishments in a village, this office betokened some degree 
of cultivation. From his father Porson derived a strong 
memory, and a considerable knowledge of arithmetic; and from 
his mother, limited as was her education, a taste for poetry, and 
especially for Shakspeare’s plays. His two brothers and a sister 
were also remarkable for their abilities, and the household, 

oor as it was, was no unbefitting cradle for a man of genius. 
Perea hardly deserves to be reckoned among men raised to 
eminence by their own energy. The paths of learning were made 
smooth for him in a sare HE manner, from the cottage in East 
Ruston to the professorial chair in Cambridge. Johnson, at the 
age at which Porson died, had scarcely emerged from need and 
obscurity. Burke was writing for booksellers, and Southey 
toiling tor his year’s income, long after the period at which Porson 
was in haven. Had he known how to use his fortune, “ melan- 
choly had not marked him for her own.” For, first, the curate of 
the parish, struck by the boy’s abilities and inclination for reading 
ail kinds of books, took him, under his care and educated him 
tuitously with his own sons. Next, on the curate’s report of 
Fie tenacious memory and his strong and comprehensive intellect, 


* The Life of Richard Porson, M.A., Professor of Greek in the Uni- 


vers ty of Cambridge from 1792 to 1808. By the Rey. J. Selby Watson, 
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a number of gentlemen paid his expenses at Eton and Cambri¢ge 
until a Fellowship at Trinity College rendered him independent 
of their bounty, and finally when, through conscientious scrupl s, 
he declined taking orders, a second furd was raised to enable 
him to procure the prime necessaries, “food, clothes, and fire,” 
which so many men rack brain and health to obtain. In his 
thirty-fourth year he became Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge; and though he could not be passing 
rich with forty pounds a year—the stipend of the Professorship 
—neither with the interest of the capital which had been invested 
by his trustees, yet from that seat, and with his already high 
reputation for learning, he might have ensured himself a liberal 
income by doing what none could do so well—correcting, editing, 
and illustrating the dramatic and oratorical literature of Greece, 
Another and scarcely less important field of literature was 
open to him. Porson had ali the qualities essential to success in 
Sea writing—profound learning in one great province of 
iterature, an omnivorous appetite for books, a strong epigram- 
matic and even sarcastic style, and a memory supplying him with 
boundless stores of illustration for his principal themes. The 
Monthly and Critical Reviews of his day, indeed, were not such 
paymasters as the Reviews and Magazines of the present one; 
yet a moderate amount of Jabour in their pages combined with 
editions of Greek plays, histories, and speeches, would have far 
more than compensated Porson for the loss of his Fellowship. 
A third source of honourable independence, and which was 
really part of his official duty as Professor, would have been the 
delivery of Lectures on Greek literature. That no man could 
have equalled him in expounding the secrets of the Greek 
language, few will doubt; and his contributions to Reviews, 
and especially his Prelectio, read in the schools when he became 
Professor, render it equally probable that none would have sur- 
passed him had he passed from verbal to esthetic criticism. But 
all these opportunities of earning honourably pudding and praise 
availed him nothing. Two Mordecais sat at his gate—thirst and 
procrastination. 


Thirst, we say, rather than the uglier word drunkenness. 
For although Porson unhappily was a drunkard, yet his excesses, 
even in an age of hard drinking, were so marked and abnormal 
that we are driven to the supposition of some unexplored disvase 
being at the root of them. Dr. Parr and Horne ‘looke were not 
addicted to thin potations. The Regent was an excellent toss- 

ot. Sheridan bore his blushing honours upon his face. John 
Kemble drank claret from sunset to sunrise. “Seldom,” says 
Sydney Smith, “did gentlemen in the last century come sober 
into the drawing-room.” A three-bottle man, at this moment, 
is almost as much a prodigy as Blondin. In Porson’s days he 
often sit in Parliament, and not unfrequently mounted the pulpit. 
Porson, however, was scarcely more ahead of his contempo- 
raries in Greek than he was in drinking. He had an almvst 
superhuman power of doing without sleep. ‘To be requested to 
take his hat and go to his lodgings at two in the morning was 
resented by him as inhospitable treatment. At Dr. Parr's 
vicarage he kept himself within tolerable bounds; yet Mrs. 
Parr complained that more brandy was consumed during his 
visits of a few weeks than in all the rest of the year. ‘ Shut 
Mr. Porson out,” said Horne Tooke to his servant. ‘ Even if 
he should attempt to batter down the door, don’t let him in. A 
man who can sit up four nights successively can sit up forty.” 
He could drink anything—ink, it was said—spirits of wine for 
the lamp, it was proved. He once drank anembrocation. ‘ He 
used to return to the dining-room after the company had left 
it, pour into a tumbler the drops remaining in the wine-glasses, 
ind drink off the collectanea.” But, had a portentous memory, 
and a stomach, so far as regards its capacity for alcohol, as 

rtentous, been Porson’s sole peculiarities, Mr. Watson would 
1ave wasted his ink in writing his life, and we our time in re- 
viewing it. This prodigious—and to him fatal— faculty was 
neither the only nor the most valuable endowment of the still 
famous scholar and Professor. Inasmuch, however, as Porson’s 
claim to commemoration mainly depends on the worth of the 
ursuit to which he devoted the sober portion of his life, we must 
bestow a few words upon the pretensions of Greek scholarshi 
itself to be regarded as an art or science to which a man of soun 
mind and capacious intellect may laudably devote himself. 


First, then, let no man fancy that he can rate himself on the 
books of Greek scholarship without undergoing previously a 
severe discipline of years dedicated to this one object. Of all 
vocabularies, the Greek is the most copious. Its metrical laws 
are more subtle and difficult than those of any modern language, 
even the Spanish language included. Its laws of collocation are 
the most rigid and logical. Again, Greek literature, in spite of 
the many chasms made in it by the corruptions of time, the de- 
vastations of ignorance and “ barbaric rage,” is, in all its depart- 
ments, various and apes in a degree beyond any literature, 
ancient or modern. e do not set Homer above Milton, or 
Sophocles and Aristophanes above Shakspeare, Calderon, and 
Moliére. Neither do we deny that Hooker and Taylor, Barrow 
and Bolingbroke, Burke and the elder Pitt, occasionally surpas:¢! 
the highest pitch of Demosthencs himself. Yet, admiiiiig th’ 
we affirm that, as models and masters in logic and rhetoric, 00 , 
divines, no orators, no epic, no dramatic poets exhibit, on the 
whole, equal correctness, equal cohesion, equal energy, equal 
adaptation of means to the end, with the ancients. ‘To have 
mastered a language 80 full, so complicated, and so logical, and 
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literature so various and so harmonious in its parts and propor- 
tions is the lot of few. To stand pre-eminent on the summit of 
such a language and such a literature was Porson’s privilege, as 
it was that of his predecessor, Bentley, and of his contemporary, 
Hermann. For this “proud eminence” he was sre-omiaenile 
fitted—first, by his tenacious memory ; secondly, by his patience 
of labour ; thirdly, by the superb quality of his analytical faculty. 
Whether Porson should rival Newton or Bentley was an even 
chance. The analytical function of the mathematician is also 
the analytical function of the philologer. 

Next in order, perhaps first in merit and singularity, is 
Porson’s honesty as a scholar. Of Joseph Scaliger it is said 
by a distinguished and conscientiously exact scholar, the late 
Archdeacon Hare, that “there is a good deal of risk in contro- 
verting an assertion made by him. For he deviates from the 

ractice of ordinary scholars, whose wont it is to display all their 
wae in front, and who often care little about the strength of 
their line, if they can but make it long enough, filling it up not 
seldom with men of straw, or with such as are sure to desert on 
the first attack. Scaliger frequently keeps his main arguments in 
the background ; and many of his conclusions rest, not imme- 
diately on any express authorities, but on a profound and subtle 
eombination of the materials with which his boundless learning 
supplied him.” This is a tolerably accurate description of Por- 
son's process also in dealing with arguments and authorities. 

Among the many instances cited by Mr. Watson of Porson’s 
memory, we extract the following, both because it illustrates the 
dynamic force of that function in him, and his singular jealousy 
of a “ brother near the throne :”— 

Upon one occasion, the Professor, having spent an evening at a friend’s 
house, a little way out of town, where he arrived completely wet wp > was 
brought the next morning to visit his friend’s neighbour, who had a learned 
library and a house full of books; and, after apologizing for his dress and his 
shoes, which were not his own, but supplied, with the rest of his clothes, by 
his companion, and quoting Horace in two places for the awkwardness of a 
shoe too tight or too loose, and Theophrastus and Theocritus, he provoked 
one of the company to observe that the way to make the greatest expedition 
was to run, as the French and Dutch women do, with their slippers in their 
hands, when they are pressed for time, and cited Aischylus, where it 
is said, in the Prometheus, “I hurried out of the carriage without 
sandals.” Upon which the Professor started up and fired, as a strict 
sportsman does who hears a strange gun in the preserve which he 
keeps for his own shooting. No sooner were the words pronounced than 
he gave Stanley’s comment and parallel passages upon them; for such 
was the local mechanism of his memory that, mention a line in any 
classic, and he would not only tell which side of the page it was on, but the 
previous and subsequent clause. He quoted a similar passage from Bion, 
which he thundered out with menacing gesture, and a strong emphasis on 
the last words, “without sandals.” The person who had innocently begun 
this capping match, and had never seen Porson before in a room, was 
struck with the earnestness of his manner and apparent displeasure, and 
determined neither to give up nor sit still, but to follow the Professor and 
do as he did. He therefore, too, stood on his legs, and roared out, in the 
words of the next quotation in Stanley from Theocritus—“ Arise, nor stay 
to put your sandals on your feet.” The Professor was startled at finding 
his opponent on the same oo with himself, and so near at his heels; 
but doubting if it were not by mere accident, he took the next passage from 
Horace that followed in the Commentator, to which he added the remark of 
Stanley that concludes his note—namely, that water nymphs went unshod, 
for that reason Homer gives Thetis the epithet of silver-footed. Here the 
Professor had, as usual, the last word, for he was in the habit of seeing every- 
body and everything out. 

On Porson’s references one may absolutely rely ; and this is 
among the foremost virtues of a critic and commentator. Next, 
but not second in degree of merit, is the frugality of his com- 
ments. Indeed, he is often to be reproached with parsimonious- 
ness in this respect. He thought that authors were “intended 
for something else than to be mended.” He could Jet well alone 
when satisfied that it was well. He had none of the restless 
vanity of Wakefield, who, rather than not guess, would spoil the 
text. He had none of the ostentatious industry of the Dutch 
commentators, who, like Cornelius Scriblerus, cite authorities 
from the classics for the expedience of eating and drinking, taking 
a walk, or cleaning their shoes. With Porson, to edit an ancient 
writer was to restore to him the sense which copyists and critics 
had obscured, and to Itave him alone when he had been restored 
to meaning and metre. But his veracity in his own conduct and 
pacer was not less remarkable than his veracity in criticism. 

e was exposed, on one occasion, to one among the most severe of 
earthly trials. He embraced poverty in place of competence, when 
most men would have applauded himif hehad preferred competence 
to the promptings of conscience, Tohim, his College Fellowshipwas 
his 4 means of support. That Fellowship was his sole barrier 
against absolute want. He described himself, after he had re- 
signed it, “as a gentleman in town with sixpence in his pocket.” 
But between the re agp ys | offered by Trinity College and 
Porson lay the obstacle of subscription to the articles of the 
Church of England. He unhesitatingly declined a test which 
men of more accommodating principles regard as an empty 
ceremony, perhaps as the decent homage which the individual 
owes to religion as by law established, 

Porson’s contributions to verbal and literary criticism bear but 
little proportion to the power of his intellect, his sound and 
various learning, or the leisure and opportunities which he en- 
joyed. He disliked the labour of composition; he often 
squandered his time on trifles, even when he did not abuse it in 
worse than trifling pursuits. Yet when we examine what he 
really contributed to the knowledge of Greek metres and philo- 
logy, agnoscimus procerem—we admit the consummate scholar, 


while we deplore the man. On the metrical canons 


of the Greek drama he threw rays of authentic light; on the 
laws of Greek syntax he was equally luminous; while in his 
Letters to Travis he showed the way towards dispelling the 
clouds of error and ignorance which still darken the portals of 
theology. The articles which he furnished to the journals of his 
day are models of keen and accurate censure. The bitter, indeed, 
prevails over the sweet in their composition; but it should be 
remembered that Porson was rarely the assailant in the first 
instance, and that, as in the instances of Toup and Edwards, he 
was nearly as merciful as he was just. Travis indeed he singled 
out for the target of his wit and invective ; but the presumptuous 
archdeacon had assailed with blunt and borrowed weapons the 
greatest historian of English birth ; and Porson, while he de- 
fended Gibbon, asserted also the right of free inquiry against the 
prejudices of Churchmen and the servile obedience of those who 
cannot give reasons for their belief. 

Porson’s works, including even the squibs, enigmas, and the 
fugitive pieces he printed in the Morning Post, might be easi] 
compressed into two moderate octavo volumes. Dr. Parr’s 
writings fill six ponderous octavos with sesquipedalian words, 
and for the most part with obsolete nonsense. The bulk of 
their respective works is characteristic of the writers. In Porson 
we complain of reticence—in Dr. Parr, of loquacity. Porson 
settled nearly every question which he discussed, and trans- 
mitted his arrows to a succession of able scholars, as Hercules 
bequeathed his quiver to Philoctetes. Parr examined nothing 
thoroughly, threw light on nothing, and disappointed or dis- 
gusted all men by his pretensions to dictate and decide. The 
one was an Achilles, in the complete harness which a god 
welded and a goddess presented—the other was a “ beef- 
witted” Ajax, who expended his blows on a herd of sheep. 
Parr was a trading politician, who kissed the feet of statesmen 
whom he calumniated; and an avowed Socinian, who would 
have swallowed any formulary that led to lawn sleeves. Porson 
resolutely preferred honourable poverty to disingenuous com- 
pliance ; and, but for one vice, would have earned and retained 
a name, both in literature and in life, as spotless and venerable 
as that of Casaubon or Melancthon. ‘“Ilum laudabunt boni; 
hoc etiam ipsi culpabunt mali.” 


PUCK ON PEGASUS.* 


T would be, to a certain extent, unfair to apply the same stan- 
dard of criticism to a volume of this calibre which the more 
ambitious flights of poetry demand. Such a work is more to be 
regarded as an indication of the capabilities than the actual 
achievements of its author. Since, therefore, the “wit and 
humour” school for the most part hold steadily in view the imme- 
diate interest of a production, sometimes even at the sacrifice of 
all ulterior permanent influence, we may safely make the best of 
whatever good is to be extracted from writings of this class ; 
and we may with equal safety regard less whatever is worthless 
or superfluous about them than we should feel in justice bound 
to do in dealing with more pretentious efforts. 

And, first, let us say a word on the general question of parodies 
and imitations. Some of our readers may know from experience 
how much easier it is to write a parody than an original. Of course 
there is every degree of excellence possible in a parody ; but we 
mean that such pieces may be with practice almost improvised, 
and that they will run off with all smoothness and an excellent 
ring to the uninitiated, without any real intrinsic merit in one 
single line. In parodies, moreover, and professed imitations, there 
is yet the further advantage, that no heed need be taken to avoid 
that unconscious plagiarism or appropriation of ideas which is 
always so grievous a pitfall and so constant a thorn in the 
flesh to all young would-be-original poets. It might be some- 
what curious to analyse the psychological phenomena of this 
obscure mental process, so inveterate in some cases that we 
are almost tempted to curse, after the old saying, those who 
have said our thoughts before us. The earliest writings of many 
of our best poets are the most speaking commentary on the diili- 
culties of this kind which beset and infect to a certain degree 
even the greatest intellects. Yet in the class of composition now 
in hand the broadest latitude is on this score allowable, and the 
Nemesis of criticism is satisfied to pass over such faults without 
the a ing sign of inverted commas. Still, this is by no means 
a high walk of literature, as may be inferred from the fact that a 
good proportion of the metrical amateur manufacture of Valen- 
tines, which annually harasses the post-office authorities. is 
found to assume the form of parody as the readiest in which 
something tender or satirical may be turned off. Thus, too, at our 
Universities the undergraduate mind is subject to periodical 
accesses of poetic afflatus, which find vent and safety-valve in 
effusions of like character. Locksley Hall and Macaulay's Lay 
Horatius, have been more frequently parodied than any other 

ms of modern times. Some years ago, the “ Burial of Sir John 
oore” commended itself as a universal favourite for re-grinding 
under various aspects. The publication of Bon Gaultier's Ballads 
has marked an era in this art. The Lay of the Love-lorn, or 
Locksley Hall parodied, is a chef-d’euvre of its kind. Now this 
very facility for knocking off imitations has perhaps, amonyst 
other causes, contributed to make the writing of a really good 
parody a difficult task enough. It may not be a very high 
achievement even when completed, nor worthy in its progress of 


* Puck on Pegasus. By H.Cholmondeley Pennell, London: Hotten. 1861. 
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very laborious pains. Yet a kind of excejlence it is, and deserves 
attention accordingly. Proficiency of whatever order will com- 
mand a certain respect, from the virtus incolumis of Blondin, 
King of tight-ropes, to the erudition of Dr. Smith the Father of 
dictionaries. 

Now Mr. Pennell’s parodies and imitations are certainly above 
the average, and the foregoing remarks are not meant to apply, 
except perhaps here and there incidentally, to his collection of 
such pieces. They are at times, it is true, somewhat unequal, 
but there is a good deal of vigorous and healt!:y versification 
scattered throughout the volume. On one point, however, a 
word of advice may be given. The introduction of slang, which 
is an almost invariable element in this class of literature, should 
be regarded as an accessory to be handled with the greatest 


‘reserve and nicety, since, if in the least overdone, nothing will 


so readily jar upon and disgust a reader. The undue multi- 
plication of slang expressions, although generally SS of 
a certain effect, no less often taints and infects whole passages 
of otherwise considerable merit. Hood and Bon Gaultier use 
slang expressions and slang metaphors freely enough at times, 
yet both authors almost invariably contrive, with an innate tact 
and delicacy, to stop short just before the point at which such 
humour would become burdensome, irksome, or out of place. 
Mr. Pennell’s faults in this direction are not very grave nor very 
frequent ; yet this is a quicksand of which we should counsel 
him to beware. He has, moreover, studied with considerable 
advantage what is vulgarly termed the art of “selling,” more 
properly described as a species of bathos. Burham, of the 
Ingoldsby Legends, as well as the two authors above named, 
excelled yreatly in this. Such pieces usually give scope for some 
pretty writing at their commencement, which the reader may 
accept seriously or ironically as he should feel disposed. The 
absurdity or satire is condensed generally into the last one or 
two lines. Mr. Pennell’s stanzas headed “ Ah! Who,” are among 
his most neat and amusing efforts of this character. 

In one or two instances, we are left somewhat in the dark by 
our author as to when he is parodying—or rather structurally 
imitating—and when writing originally. Thus we have a parody 
of Edgar Poe’s * Raven” in one place, with the structure of 
several verses of this poem recurred to again in another passage. 
Sometimes Mr. Pennell evidently has one prototype in his head 
during certain lines, which he as quickly abandons after a time. 
Thus the ‘‘ Marriage in High Lile,” in its general metre and 
some two lines, reminds us of “ Miss Kilmansegg and her 
pretious leg 

A regular St. Stephen’s bull, 

Of the genuine breed with his pockets full. 
In Hood, thus :— 

That the golden ass or golden bull 

Was English John with his pockets full. 


influence on Mr. Pennell’s versification ; and in 
this school he\may be fairly considered to have enrolled hims.!t. 
The “* Derby Day” is one of the most spirited sketches in this 

volume. The /first three lines of our extract are excellent in 
their way, and have a fine healthy é/an about them. The absence 
of the word |‘trump” would render them eligible for quo- 
tation in much higher poetical company. ‘The next verse, 
of a decidedly lower order, may still be given as a very fair 
reproduction of Hood’s peculiar style and humour. Our 
author is telling how the Derby favourite breaks his neck in 
the race :— 

He fell like a trump in the foremost place— 

He died with the rushing wind on his face— 

At the wildest bound of Li glorious pace— 

In the mad exulting revel. 
He left hissshoes to his son and heir, 
His hocks to a champagne-dealer at Ware, 
A lock of his hair 
To the Lady-Mare, - 
And his hoofs and his tail to the ##***! 


There are also to be found some prettyish bits of descriptive 
verse, of which the following may be quoted, from the so-called 
song of “ In-the-water,” with Longfellow’s metre preserved :— 


Down into the water stept she, 
Down into the tranquil river, 
Like a red deer in the sunset— 
Like a ripe leaf in the autumn! 
Even from her lips of coral 
From her lips like roses snow-fill’d, 
Came a soft and dreamy murmur, 
Softer than the murm’ring river ! 
Sizhs that melted as the snows melt, 
Silently and sweetly melted. 


Weshould advise Mr. Pennell, on the first available occasion, to dis- 
embarrass himself here of the stock-in-trade “lips of coral.” This 
passage would be materially improved by the omission. Again, 
in the ‘Night Mail North,” our author seems at home in his 
subject, and writes with considerable effect :— 
*Tis a splendid race! a race against Time,— 
And a thousand to one we win it. 
Look at those flitting ghosts— 
The white-arm’d finger-posts— 
If we’re moving the eighth of an inch, I say, 
We're going a mile a minute! ... 


The quivering carriages rock and reel, 

Hurrah! for the rush of the grinding steel! 

The thundering crank, and the mighty wheel !— 
The last line but one is powerful enough, and the best in the 
extract. There is plenty of poetry in railways and steam- 
engines; and now that other mines of inspiration are growin 
somewhat exhausted, we cannot see why a new shaft should 
not be run in this direction. Many of our readers may find, 
besides these extracts, much that is clever and amusing in Puck 
on Pegasus. ‘The illustrations by Leech, Tenniel, &c., are an 
agreeable addition to the volume. 


MEMOIR OF EDWARD FORBES.* 


if is no fault of the writers of this book that it fails to give 
those who did not know Edward Forbes anything like an 
adequate idea of the man, or of the nature and extent of his 
influence on the progress of natural science during the last 
twenty years. By the common consent of all, from the most 
advanced investigator to the merest beginner in the study of 
organic nature, his premature death was felt at once as a severe 
personal privation, and a heavy blow to the advance of the 
cause in which all are engaged. In the roll of positive achieve- 
ments deserving to be inscribed in the history of science, not a 
few of his contemporaries and followers may claim as large a 
space as Edward Forbes. Many of his speculative results will 
be modified by the subsequent labours of others, and not a fey 
of them are likely to be counted hereafter as brilliant failures 
rather than as successful exploits ; yet no chief was ever more 
missed by a devoted band of followers than Forbes by the army 
of naturalisis. Every earnest soldier in the ranks felt that he had 
in him a loving comrade, whose companionship heightened the 
interest and raised the dignity of their common career. All felt 
that whatever height remained to be scaled, whatever fortress of 
nature’s secrets was still to be won, Forbes was the man to lead 
the attack, and that, even where he failed, his repulse would be 
fruitful of success to those who came after him. More than all, 
he was prized by his companions and rivals—for the true soldier 
loves the struggle rather than the booty—because they knew 
that whenever any vantage ground had been won, his would be 
the eye to desery new fields for fresh Jabour, and his the hand to 
point out the road by which new victories should be achieved. 

The friends of Forbes—and the list includes almost every culti- 
vator of science in these islands, and many in other countries— 
have long been awaiting the appearance of this memoir. ‘The 
late Professor George Wilson, who originally undertook the task, 
was destined not long to survive his friend; and the life of the 
biographer, very lately noticed in these columns, was given to the 

ublic before the present volume had issued from the press. 
‘Time in this case has done so little to chill the warmth of affee- 
tion, that no amount of minute detail regarding one who was the 
“guide, philosopher, and friend” of so many of his contempo- 
raries, can appear to them superfluous; but it may be feared 
that general readers will take but little interest in many of the 
trifling particulars which the pious care of his first biographer 
has pS onto from the early and desultory career of the great 
naturalist. Mr. Geikie has showna sound discretion in retrench- 
ing somewhat of this exuberance of detail in the later and more 
generally attractive chapters of the memoir. A still severer 
choice of matter would have disappointed tie curiosity of enthu- 
siastic friends, but would probably have better suited the taste 
of the majority of readers. 

The case would have been different if Forbes had devoted his 
brilliant and versatile intellect to literature or to political life. 
These are matters in which the majority of the British public 
that claims the title of “‘ educated” feels a real interest and sym- 
pathy, and as to which those who are indifferent are ashamed to 
appear so. In regard to science, the direct opposite holds good. 

‘ith but very few exceptions, the leaders of society and of 
public affairs, and the great mass of those who follow them, know 
next to nothing of science, and care as little. A man who let out 
in conversation the supposition that the author of the Waverley 
Novels was also editor of the Family Bible would be looked upon 
as a dunce; but if the benches of both Houses of Parliament 
were questioned on the point, not one-half of our Jegislators 
would be found to know whether the deceased naturalist was, or 
was not, the same Professor Forbes who so long adorned the 
Chair of Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh. It would be rash 
to guess how small the number may be who have any distinct idea 
of what either of them have done for the progress of science. 
It is a mere delusion—perbaps in some ways a useful one— 
when men of science imagine that their achievements fill a large 
place in the eyes of their countrymen. A brilliant lecturer may 
attract a crowded audience to the Royal Institution, or to the 
Museum in Jermyn-street, but the whole number that frequent 
those places in a year make up a mere rivulet beside the ocean of 
London society. Scientific reputations, however high they may 
stand among the select few, do not spread as other reputations 
do, because the most ardent admirer encounters among the outer 
world a dense wall of ignorance that remains impervious to every 
appeal for sympathy. 1t is vain to blow the trumpet in an assembly 
of the deaf. It seems that Edward Forbes knew the world better in 


* Memoir of Edward Forhes, F.R.S., late Regius Professor of Naturat 
History in the University of Edinburgh. By George Wilson; M.D., F.R.S.E4 
and Archibald Geikie, F.K.S.E., F.G.S. London: Macmillan. 
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this respect than his biographer, Wilson, who declares that “ when 
he left the metropolis in 1854, the eyes of the whole nation were 
upon him;” for he expressed not unreasonable surprise and grati- 
fication when, being once invited to a party at Sir Robert Peel's, 
the Minister showed some acquaintance with his successful 
labours in the Egean Sea. Of all our leading public men, Sir 
Robert Peel was perhaps the one who most appreciated science— 


certainly the one who showed his appreciation most openly. Yet _ 


when Humboldt took the occasion of his visit to London in 184, 


to endeavour to interest the Prime Minister in the fortunes of | 


Robert Brown, he found to his utter amazement that Sir Robert 
was ignorant of the very name of the greatest of then living 
naturalists. “When Robert Brown travels in Germany ”—so 
the sarcastic philosopher of Potsdam used to tell the story—‘ his 


arrival in a town is no sooner known than the young men gather | 


under the great man’s window, and salute him with a serenade ; 


| conversations with the islanders in any style that seemed to 
| himself most suitable, so long as we were not bound to read 
' them. But when one opens an imposing quarto volume on a 
| grave antiquarian subject, one expects to be spared a-series of 
| feeble jokes and spasmodic travel-talk, such as would scarcely 
| pass muster in the guise of a shilling octavo of a railway library. 
The worst of the volume before us is that we cannot get at the 
author's curious and valuable facts without wading through pages 
_ upon pages of stilted nonsense. 
, Weare informed that one half of the book, which deals with 
| the architecture of the Scottish Mainland, has appeared before 
| in a less complete form. The second half, on the architectural 
remains of the Western Islands, is entirely new. The author 
| treats of the Mainland architecture chronologically, in the three 
| periods of Norman, First Pointed, and Second Pointed, denying 
| that the Gothic or Pointed style admits of a triple division in 


when he returns to his own country, nobody notices his existence, | Scotland. The architectural remains on the Western Islands are 
and the Minister who claims to be the especial friend and patron | described successively, without attention to chronological order. 
of science does not know the name of the man whose work will | Those who do not themselves know Scotland will be surprised to 
survive when the British Parliament itself is forgotten.” _ hear that the Romanesque style has left more traces behind than 
It is a fair matter for discussion whether, in the comparison any of the later varieties of Church architecture. Not, indeed, 
thus suggested, the advantage is all on the side of Germany; but | that anything like a perfect Romanesque church remains in 
it is pretty certain that England will be the gainer when the | Scotland; but fragments—such as doors, windows, or towers— 
increasing spread of education secures more general attention to are found plentifully in every district, especially in the south- 
the claims of science, and increased influence to its most eminent eastern counties. ost of these must have been built, says our 
cultivators. It is, indeed, a mistake to suppose that such a | author, in the hundred and seven years between the accession of 
change will not bring with it some new dangers to men of science, | Alexander I. in 1107, and the death of William the Lion in 
and a certain share of positive mischief. Society and the whole 1214; for nothing like the Saxon-Romanesque style, such as is 
pation must advance in proportion as the purest and most powerful found in England, has ever been discovered north of the ‘Tweed. 
intellects obtain increased power over other minds; and a large | The nave of Dunfermline Abbey (1145) and Kirkwall Cathedyal 
proportion of these guiding intellects are to be found in theranks (1136) are cited as the best Scottish examples of Romanesque on 
of science. But, though such intellects may not lose in power, a considerable scale. Small parish churches, such as the well- 
there is no small risk of deterioration in purity and singleness of . kuown instances of .Dalmeny and Leuchars, are not uncommon. 
purpose, if scientific reputation should become the passport to | The date of the ruined round-towered church of St. Magnus, at 
worldly success. Only the highest natures can maintain unim- | Egilsha, one of the Orkneys, isa disputed question. The present 
paired that exclusive love for truth which is the sole rightful in- | author leaves it open, between the better opinion, which assigns 
centive to a scientific career, when truth itself, or a plausible imi- | it to the early part of the twelfth century, and the opinion of 
tation of it, becomes a marketable commodity, having its price in those who, with Dr. Wilson, the author of the Prehistoric 
honours and emolument. ; Annals of Scotland, would attribute it to “the earlier mis- 
If ever the time should come when our professors of science | sionaries of St. Columba.” The Scoto-Romanesque towers are 
are in danger of being corrupted by over-success and over-admira- of two kinds—either plain, unbuttressed campaniles, generally 
tion, the life of Edward Forbes may well be appealed to for an , tapering upwards, capped with saddle-back roofs, and looking 
example of the honesty, simplicity, and dignity belonging to the | like fortifications ; or round towers, like those of Brechin and 
true man of science. Of the geniality of his temper, of his utter | Abernethy . The stone crosses of Scotland, of which numerous 
freedom from jealousy at the successful encroachments of rivals | illustrations are here given, form a peculiar group of monumental 
in his own fields of inquiry, of the constancy with which, as | remains. As to the date of these memorials, and as to the inter- 
though instinetively, he kept high aims before his own mind and | pretation of the “ Runes” which are sculptured on many of them, 
those of others, all who knew him bear unanimous testimony. Scottish and other antiquaries differ and fight to their heart's 
Happily, these are qualities which, though never common, , content. The recent discovery of a vaulted chamber, or “ Pict's 
may still be found amongst not a few of our eminent men. | house, in one of the Orkneys, covered with Runic inscriptions, 
What was rare in Edward Forbes was this—that to the union | has just been announced in the newspapers by the secretary of 
of this finer nature with high intellectual faculties, equally | the Scottish Antiquarian Society. ‘ 
adapted to observation and to speculation, there were superadded | _ The transition between the Romanesque and Pointed styles in 
lighter graces both of the head and heart, not very precious in* Scotland was far less smooth and gradual than in the southern 
themselves, but inexpressibly charming when they come to com- | part of Great Britain. The new clements did not fuse with the 
plete a character already so rich in solid gifts. “The abounding | older types. Certain churches show the old and the new forms 
sociality of his nature, that put him at once into sympathetic in juxtaposition, but there is no harmony between them. When 
relation with the better elements in the character of every man _ the Pointed style, however, came fairly into use, it was not dis- 
he met—the sportive fancy, seldom united with so vigorous an tinguishable from the English variety except in its greater plain- 
imagination, that constantly flowed in jest, or song, or through ness and lack of ornament. The author does not claim any 
his ready pencil—the grotesque humour that delighted, with | special characteristics even for Glasgow Cathedral ; but he remarks 
childlike glee, in its own vagaries—it is now but a sad and that a peculiar narrowness in comparison with the length—which, 
fruitless office to recal these characteristic features of departed _ however, is highly effective in conveying a sense of size—is a dis- 
genius. Years have passed away since we lost him from amongst _ tinguishing feature of Scottish Pointed interiors. A ground-plan 


us; life and its work have filled up, or partly effaced, many a _ 
blank in the list of those who have been near and dear; but | 
surviving friends look around them when the leaders of science | 
are gathered together, and though many a noble spirit holds its 
place amongst them, yet they say to themselves—Never, again, 
shall we look upon the like of Edward Forbes. 


OLD CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF SCOTLAND.* 


jy author of this volume (which is published anonymously) 
has scarcely done himself or his subject full justice. For 
himself, he appears to be a very careful and competent architectural 
observer; and Scotland and its Western Islands present a far better 
field for antiquarian and ecclesiological study than most people are 
awure of. A plain account of the results of the author's researches 
would have been very welcome and would have dune the writer 
much credit. In particular, we should have been obliged to him 
for the zeal which led him to make a personal visit to every 
island, however remote and inhospitable, in which there was a 
chance of finding fragments or traces of ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings. But the latter part of the volume before us is unfortu- 
nately spoilt by the comic or mock-heroic tone in which its writer 
has chosen to report his adventures. We do not doubt that the 
author’s boat expeditions to the more distant islands which 
fringe the West coast of Scotland were amusing enough to him- 
self. Nor should we have grumbled had he recounted his 
experiences, and told his dreams, and recorded his most tedious 


of Old Church Architecture, &c., in the Mainland and 


* Characteristics 
Western Islands of Scotland. 


h Douglas. 
1861, 


of St. Adrian’s priory church, in the island of May, makes us par- 
ticularly regret the absence of scale or detailed description ; for it 
is most curious—a parallelogram, with no windows except two small 
lancets on its north side and a round tower opening into the 
interior, at its north-west angle. The author judiciously declines 
to pronounce an opinion on another disputed point—the com- 
parative age of the humble churches which dot Argyleshire. It 
so happens that the population of this county not having much 
increased, its early churches are mostly remaining. The fact is 
that buildings in such a district, constructed of the thin slaty 
stone of the country, which is as impatient of architectural 
detail as the ragstone of Kent, may be of almost any date. It 
is strange that Scottish antiquaries do not more pus brin, 
ee ee to bear on such disputable architectu 
questions. Not, however, that these structures are in themselves 
worth much trouble ; for their usual type is nothing more than 
a rude unbuttressed parallelogram, with one or two small 
characterleas windows on the south side, one on the north, two 
on the east, and none at all on the west, and a roundheaded door 
at the south-west corner. All historical students know that at 
Whithern, in Galloway, the first Christian church in the South of 
Scotland, called the Candida Casa, was built of stone, by St. 
Ninian, in the fifth century. Our author identifies the site of 
this venerable structure with some ruins of foundations at the 
Isle of Whithern, an island now joined by a causeway to the 
mainland. ‘“ The stones of this foundation,” he says, “ are the 
clay-slate of the vicinity, and—what is curious and perhaps 
important to know—they are not bedded, as in modern masonry, 
but raised vertically on edge, with their broader faces at right 
angles with the ground.” 

The full development of the Middle Pointed style in England, 
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between 1272 and 1377, had no counterpart in Scotland. Before 
the first of these dates church-building in England and Scotland 
had advanced pari passu. But civil strife after the death of 
Alexander III. in 1285 retarded the progress of all art in the 
northern part of the island for more than acentury. The eccle- 
siastical structures of the fifteenth century were therefore built 
in a peculiar style compounded of early detail and later principles 
of design, borrowing the latter rather from the Flamboyant of 
France than from the contemporaneous Perpendicular of Eng- 
land. This is described by our author as follows :— 

Not, however, that these churches generally are a combination exclusively 
of Flamboyant and Third-Pointed, as has often been loosely alleged. Here 
and there, mdeed, a decided leaning towards contemporaneous forms is mani- 
fest; but the preponderance of Middle-Pointed features everywhere visible, 
and especially conspicuous in the earlier examples, sufficiently proves that 
older and better models were largely consulted and chosen for general imita- 
tion. Neither, also, does it seem that the builders of the Second-Pointed 
churches in the North were content with what they liberally adopted from 
English examples belonging to the preceding century. Whilst looking into 
details, the ecclesiologist will not be unobservant of something occasionally to 
be met with that looks like a lingering attachment to still earlier forms. 
The pointed bowtell, the mask or notch-head, the nail-head and tooth orna- 
ments, groups of Norman-like roll-and-hollow mouldings set, not slantingly, 
as in most Middle-Pointed work, but in squares, in the planes of the wall 
and the soffit, thin curling foliage vertically disposed, and other characteristic 
types and conditions of a bygone period, will be found in many instances. 
Sometimes, perhaps generally, the execution is poor, and the resemblances not 
very exact; yet there is often a remarkable freedom, and much real nearness 
to fs irst-Pointed character, in arch-mouldings, bases of shafts, and the like, 
of which the churches at Melrose, Roslin, Iona, and Rowdil offer some striking 
illustrations. On the whole, however, notwithstanding this odd commixture 
of incongruous ‘eatures, all in their several cases more or less contributing to 
the production of what might be called a Composite Gothic, the fundamental 
expression of the better and larger Scotch fourteenth and early fifteenth cen- 
tury churches is an approximation greatly nearer to the English Middle- 
Pointed than it is to any other style either of earlier or later date. 

This summary, which we believe to be quite trustworthy, is 
followed by a detailed examination of the chief specimens of the 
later Gothic of Scotland. After which the author addresses him- 
self to the ruder churches of the islands, with respect to which 
the facts gathered by him are almost entirely new to the 
architectural student. Most of these island churches, however, 
are as small, and humble, and featureless as those of the neigh- 
bouring mainland. The chief interest belonging to them is that 
they denote spots which have been held sacred for many genera- 
tions. In themselves they could seldom have repaid the labour 
and trouble of reaching them. Our author begins with Bute and 
the neighbouring islands of the extreme South. He found the 
churches of yery small dimensions, of Romanesque or First 
Pointed style, and generally roofless and otherwise ruined, with 
broken altars and desecrated fonts. Most of the graveyards, 
however, are kept up, and memorial crosses, upright and hori- 
zontal, abound. These humble buildings have sometimes no 
east window at all: at other times only a single narrow lanciform 
light. In Eilean Mor, the largest of a group of five uninhabited 
islands, never visited by the tourist, our author discovered the 
ruin of a very singular little Romanesque church called 
Kilvicoharmaig. Only 37 feet long by 20 broad, this building 
is divided into nave and chancel, the latter having a low 
waggon vault and a chamber above it. There are other 
curious details in this church, which recal some of the early 
Trish chapels described by Dr. Petrie in his well-known book. 
It is certainly remarkable that so many of these little islands, now 
quite uninhabited, or only visited during the summer months by 
a few farming people seeking pasturage for their cattle, should 
ever have been able to support a population. The multitude of 
chapels, burial-grounds, cells and hermitages—many of them now 

alf buried in accumulated sand—is enormous. At Kilean Naomh 
there are the remains of an extraordinary structure—two circular 
beehive-shaped huts, about fourteen feet in diameter, contiguous 
and opening to each other by a door at the point of contact. The 
fishermen call it ‘The Ovens.” The author compares it with 
‘ Arthur's Oven,” hich stood formerly at Penicuik, and with 
some primitive cells of anchorites described by Dr. Petrie as still 
existing at Ardmoilen. A second Eilean Mor, the chief island of 
the Flannan group, or the Seven Hunters, contains a very perfect 
chapel, called Teampull Beannachadh. It is described as being 
built of joggled stones without mortar—an irregular oblong, 
about 12 feet by 10, with walls nearly three feet thick, tapering, 
and rudely roofed with stone. There is only one small opening at 
the west end of this miserable cell; which, in spite of its name, 
“the Chapel of Blessing,” must rather have been, we should sup- 
pose, the dwelling of some recluse than a place of worahip. These 
are a sample of the ecclesiastical ruins of these islands. It cannot 
te said that they possess much artistic or architectural interest. 
Our author has visited them once for all as an architecturalist, and 
has told us all that we want to know about these curious relics 
of past civilization. Future travellers will follow him in his boat 
expeditions, not for the sake of these rude and desecrated chapels, 
‘but in order to enjoy the beautiful scenery of these lonely islands, 
or in the pursuit of sport. To all such his book will be of value. 
We cannot say that his journey is as interesting as that of 
Dr. Johnson, or that he has made the best literary use of his 
opportunities. In particular, there is no attempt at illustrating 
the state of society, civil and ecclesiastical, when these numerous 
jslands had a fixed population. But the volume certainly fulfils 
‘the promise of its title, and gives us an excellent idea of the 

haracteristies of the ancient religious architecture of the main- 
Western: of Scotland. 


OUR CRUISE IN THE “CLAYMORE.”* 


N?? long ago, one of the ablest of our Bishops took occasion 
in his Charge to admonish the clergy against indulging a 
“ perilous facility” of composition. We doubt not but that man 
suffering though silent congregations have felt grateful to his 
Lordship for the rena advice thus bestowed upon their 
pastors. ‘ When I preached twice,” is the humble confession 
of the not less learned than modest Bishop Andrewes, “I 
generally prated once.” We fear that with no small number of 
the clergy who address their people twice every Sunday, the 
effects of the evil deprecated by the modern, and deplored in his 
own case by the older prelate are felt both times. But if the 
clergy are guilty of indulging themselves too freely in the pulpit 
at the expense of their patient flocks, the laity, on the platform 
and through the press, amply avenge their inflictions in church, 
The caution to which we have referred might, with great advan- 
tage, be whispered into the ears of many an aspirant after lite 
fame. The book-making tendency of the present age is decidedly 
on the increase, and is threatening to become, if it is not already, 
a public nuisance. Had the most patient of men lived at the pre- 
sent day, his wish that his enemy had written a book could hardly 
have failed to be gratified. Now, without wishing to make any 
invidious distinction between the two sexes, we venture to 
think that our fair countrywomen are peculiarly liable to trans- 
gress in this respect. In their case, the otherwise doubtful 
assertion of the sagacious Dogberry, that “to write and read 
comes by nature,” seems in a fair way to find a partial verifica- 
tion. Almost every woman appears to be possessed of a natural 
talent for writing clearly and neatly. In the art of letter- 
writing, for example, so far at least as these two qualities are 
concerned, ladies undoubtedly have the advantage of their legiti- 
mate rulers. Their epistles, indeed, may not contain much 
valuable matter, but they are usually lighter and less laboured 
than those written by men. But women, at the present day, are 
not content to confine themselves to epistolary productions. They 
fearlessly invade every department of literature, from the three- 
volume novel to the scientific manual. That eminently modern 
invention, the semi-religious novel, was introduced, if we mistake 
not, and has certainly been almost monopolized, by the softer sex. 
In this particular branch of book-writing they have undoubtedly 
achieved a great success. Men, as a rule, are far too contro- 
versial and dogmatic for this species of fiction, which, more than 
any other, requires very delicate handling. While a woman 
confines herself chiefly to the «esthetic aspect of religion, or con- 
trives to bring out the practical points of Christianity, without 
interfering with the narrative, a man plunges recklessly into a 
mass of doctrinal questions, and sacrifices the interest of the story 
to his theological prejudices. Miss Sewell, Miss Yonge, and 
some other lady writers of the same religious school, have 
done good service to the party in the Church whose opinions 
they advocate by the graceful stories in which they inculcate 
their views; while, on the contrary, Perversion and other 
-productions of the same class, whose authors are men, stand out 
as notable proofs of masculine incapacity for this kind of writing. 
Still, in all such cases we can easily divine the motives which 
might suffice to tempt the authors to publish their works, Added 
to the hope of success, the laudable desire of promoting the cause 
of religious truth, and the wide and daily-increasing popularity of 
works of this description, there is the further and peculiar attrac- 
tion that this class of stories are hardly less eagerly welcomed by 
the serious than they are by the worldly portion of the readin 
public. But there are some books for which it puzzles us to find 
a motive, beyond a morbid craving for seeing one’s writing in 
print, strong enough to induce the authors to risk sending them 
to the press. The book before us is, we confess, rather of this 
description. The author is the wife of a gentleman of fortune, 
and accompanied her husband in a yachting expedition during 
the summer of 1860. The results of her observations and reflec- 
tions were duly chronicled in a journal kept for the purpose 
during their travels. These, for no ostensible reason, unless on the 
principle above suggested, are now given to the world. In justice 
to Mrs. Harvey we are bound to admit that her book is written in 
an agreeable and ladylike style, and adorned with some very good 
engravings. Whatshe saw is pleasantly enough related, or her 
narrative shows her to be a sensible and well-educated woman. 
Her misfortune, rather than her fault, is that she has so little to 
tell that is either new or worth recording. The very shortness 
of her visits to the various places made it impossible for her to 
give more than a passing glance at what she saw. If all travellers 
who keep a diary during a summer tour, regardless whether the 
adventures of the way be many or few, lively or monotonous, are 


short to read more than the title-pages of half the volumes. 


The chief interest of the present book lies in the localities Mrs. 
Harvey visited, since so unhappily notorious for the massacres 0 
the Maronite Christians. At the time she was at Beyrout, these 
disturbances were already imminent, and at ‘I'yre Mr. Harvey 
rendered good service to the people, who were in hourly dread of 
an attack from the Druses, by remaining in the harbour, where his 
yacht being mistaken for an English man-of-war, they withdrew 
their forces. In the course of their wanderings, the travellers paid 


* Our Cruise in the “ Claymore,” with a Visit to Damascus and_the 
By Mrs, Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury. London: Chapman 
1861. 


to publish their notes at the end of the journey, life will be too’ 
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a visit to Said Bey Jimbitad, the chief of the Druses, who was 
living in his palace at Moktarih. An encounter had taken place 
a few days previously, and Mrs. Harvey saw some of the Druses 
who had been frightfully mutilated, the noses and ears being cut 
oft several, and, in the case of one young man, the hands and 
feet. The Sheik himself, a youthful and prepossessing man, 
between thirty and thirty-five years of age, expressed much regret 
at the impending struggle, which he declared that he was doing 
his best to avert. But his authority over the more distant tribes 
of the Lebanon, who are also the most turbulent and bloodthirsty, | o 
was not sufficiently absolute to enable him to control them | h 
effectually. 

At Damascus Mrs. Harvey made the acquaintance of a still 

reater celebrity, in the person of the unfortunate Abd-el-Kader. 

he was also favoured with an audience by his chief wife, 
whom she found in great distress at the alienation of her hus- 
band’s affections. Since his arrival at Damascus he had added 
three new wives to his establishment, and she, who for wf 
years had shared his troubles and exile, now found herself 
thrown into the background. The Algerian Emir seemed to 
make himself very comfortable in his new home, devoting his 
abundant leisure to the care of a garden, which he cultivated 
with great success. Damascus itself Mrs. Harvey found more 


fruit. ‘I have none for you,” was the owner's ungracious ly; 
“ that which you see is not fruit, but stone.” ‘ You are right,’ 
said the Virgin, “I perceive that I was mistaken.” And so say- 
ing, she went her way. The inhospitable gardener found to his 
cost that his fruit had been turned into stone. 


We heartily agree with Mrs. Harvey, that it is no small re- 


proach to all Christendom that more has not been done to bring 
to light the ruins and relics of ancient Jerusalem. Considering 
how much has of late years been effected by antiquarian zeal in 


ther parts of the world, and with what rich results, both to 
istory and ethnology, we trust that so rich a field as the Holy 


City offers for these investigations will not be left much longer 
unexplored. Although, at the commencement of our remarks, 
we spoke of the present volume as belonging to a class of books 
which cannot, in our judgment, show good cause why they should 
be published at all, yet we readily grant that, of its kind, Mrs. 
Harvey’s book is superior to the general run. Any one who, in 
this busy age, has a surplus of leisure on his hands, and no 
more serious reading to engage his attention, may pass a very 


leasant hour in glancing through the pages of this unpretending 
ttle volume. , 


CRISPIN KEN* ; 


beautiful when viewed from a distance, than it proved on a nearer pe parochial fortunes of Crispin Ken and his father Reuben 


inspection. ‘*The street which is called Straight,” mentioned in the 
account in the Acts of St. Paul’s conversion, is still in existence. 
It is some three miles in length, and is the only street in the city 
of any size. And even this, our author adds, is narrow and tor- 
tuous. The bazaars of Damascus, Mrs. Harvey pronounces 
superior to those of Constantinople and Beyrout. But in spite 
of these shght remains of its former beauty, the prophetic 
declaration is rapidly approaching its fulfilment, when “ Da- 
mascus is taken away from being a city, and it shall be aruinous 


have but a slight connexion with the vitals of this story. 


The Ken family furnish the young people who are to be duly 
paired in a late chapter, after suffering awhile the machinations 
of prosperous villany, in due course; but parish life there is 
none, save in a few detached episodes or occasional allusions, 
which, if omitted, would never be missed. As regards the 
matter of the book, its pith and core is true to party, but 
untrue to nature; yet there are individual scenes which are 


py, and which owe their success to their escape from the 


ha 
i polemical taint that pervades the whole. Such is the opening 


But perhaps the most interesting part of the whole book— 
often as the subject has been treated of before—is the two or 
three chapters about Jerusalem. The unaffected but graphic 
style in which Mrs. Harvey records her first impressions and 
subsequent explorings of the Holy City and its neighbourhood, 
makes us regret that she did not stay longer and see more. There 
is something peculiarly touching in the following anecdote, show- 
ing the strong national feeling which the Jews have been able to 
retain, in spite of their exiled and outcast state. We give it in 
Mrs. Harvey’s own words :— 

A little before sunset, we went to a narrow street, or rather alley, which 
has on one side a high wall, built of immense blocks of stone. This is all 
that remains of the ancient walls of the Temple; and here every Friday 
evening the Jews assemble to wail and lament over their exclusion from their 
ancient sanctuary. Since the day that their Temple was destroyed, never 
has a Jew been able to offer a prayer near the Holy of Holies—never has a 
high-priest been able to make that propitiatory sacrifice which the Jews 
believe, if once offered on the sacred spot, would appease the wrath of a 
justly offended God. In this little court we found upwards of two hundred 
Jews, of both sexes and of all ranks. Low sobs were heard, and tears weve 
streaming from the eyes of both men and women. Some, with clasped hands 
and uncovered feet, were absurbed in prayer; with the greatest reverence 
they kissed the stones, worn away by the lips of countless multitudes of this 
longsuffering, sinful, and outcast people; and the yearning looks they turned 
towards the wall, which shut them out from their hopes of heavenly and 
earthly peace, showed how deeply rooted in their hearts was the faith they 
professed. 
In visiting a locality so abounding in the deepest interest to even 
the most careless, we can quite understand the necessity Mrs. 
Harvey experienced of turning a deaf ear to most of the legends 
and traditions which meet the stranger at every step. No 
place, it would seem, can be so holy, no association so sacred, 
that human cupidity will not seek to appropriate them to its own 
selfish purposes. The palpable falsehoods that are greedily 

swallowed under the perverted authority of religion prove sadly 
how impotent truth is to hold her ground against the combined 
influences of fraud and superstition. The time of course was, 
when every spot consecrated by the memory of our Divine 
Master could be accurately identified by‘the curious or earnest 
inquirer. But sectarian covetousness, in its unscrupulous desire 
to monopolize everything for its own peculiar benefit, has long 
since cast a mist of confusion over the whole scene. Except 
where nature has set her own indelible mark on particular 
localities, the pious seeker for our Lord's footsteps will 
usually have to content himself with a purely hypothetical 
result as the reward of his labours. Still, some of the tradi- 
tions which linger about this time-honoured soil are worth 
preserving. Very beautiful, for example, is one told with 
reference to the Wise Men who came to Jerusalem at the 
time of our Lord’s birth, in connexion with a well, the water of 
which is exquisitely clear. The legend relates that the 
Wise Men, distracted by the wonders and amusements of the 
place, had forgotten the object for which they came. One 
night, returning from the chase, they stopped to drink of 
the well, when the star which had hitherto guided them, reflected 
in the water, recalled them from their obliviousness. Ever since 
the well has been renowned for the clearness and purity of its 
waters. Another story is still more remarkable for its eminently 

Oriental character, and inculeates strongly the great Eastern 

virtue of hospitality. In the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, and 

near the road, are some large flat stones, and between them are 
found small pebbles about the size of cherries, and other small 


of the story. The quiet horror of the scene where the vering 
curate wakes from his stupor and thinks he could “ eat” th 

“bit” which is not to be found in the cupboard, nor anywhere, 
save through the agency of the pawnbroker—a “ preaching pawn- 
broker”—and the sacrifice of the last threadbare ‘‘ coat,” is ex- 
tremely effective, and shows a power which we could wish to see 


exerted with more of fair play to itself. The whole passage 

is too long for extraction, but we will present the reader 

with the only touch of humour which we have discovered in the 

book :— 

“I can’t eat my own coat,” said the curate, smiling; “it doesn’t eat with 

a relish, Jack. 1 wonder if he’d let me have it back to-day without the 

money ? 

: Ttake it he would not,” said Crispin; “he is too excellent a man of 

business. I think he would a great deal rather keep his pledge; though it 

well might be that a preaching pawnbroker may hope to be saved by his 

faith, he doesn’t mean to trust the Church.” 

“I hope he won’t be leaving my coat about the shop,” said the curate, 

apprehensively ; “ there would be no end to what might come of it. Don’t 
ou think he would let me have it for a couple of hours? Is he still so 

hard a man?” 

The curate had eaten his own coat, and wanted yet again to eat it. 

“I know he was glad enough to get it,” said Crispin, “and 1 think he will 

be glad enough to keep it.” . 

He said a great many sermons might be about it,” answered 

Jack ; “and he thought he might say something that would tell.” 

“Did he, though ?” moaned the curate, whe saw the peril. “TI shouldn’t 
wonder if he pane about it to-day. Wouldn’t any one else have lent the 
money, Jack P” f 

“The coat has got to be known, father; you see it isn’t as fresh as it was ; 
but he didn’t mind giving a fancy price, because he wanted it. He a 
deal to talk about, and wondered if the Apostles were any better off than 
curates.”” 

“He attacks my authority through my coat,” groaned Mr. Ken. “And 
what did you say, Jack? I Lops you rebuked his irreverence ; he always had 
a hasty tongue.” 

“T asked him,” answered Jack, smiling, “ wiper extortioners in all 


ages were any worse off than the pawnbrokers in this. 

Perhaps, on the whole, the best character—or, rather, the only 
thing which amounts to character-drawing—in the book is Reuben 
Ken, the first curate, father of Crispin. As regards the rest, 
Crispin might be Wycherley, and vice versd. Neither says or 
does any one thing which is peculiar to himself or unsuitable to 
the other. The only argument we can find im the book against 
its being written by a lady is this inanity of the representatives 
of the sex in the story. We are reminded of Pope’s— 

Matter too soft a lasting stamp to bear, 

At best distinguished by black, brown, or fair. 
Here, however, we have opened, by chance, on a passage which a 
man could hardly have written :— 

John Wycherley was a man whose heart and mind were alike spells to the 
heart and mind of such a girl as Mona. He was not handsome. He would 
have been criticised very hardly had he been called to fill some London 
geipite. He was not well-looking; but amidst the minds that chain society, 

ohn Wycherley would not have stood unnoticed in a corner. He did not 
talk at all the average of nonsense, whilst he never set up for a satirist. No 
one better knew the measure of the hollow world about him. His mind was 
of a rare order; and it was of an order not to be turned lightly im its full 
force on any girl, so sensitive as Mona; and to bring them even more 
together, as their sympathies were very much the same, so were their circum- 
stances not unlike. 

Now an ounce of the thing described is worth a pound of 
description ; and, indeed, description of character is only worth 
having when it makes the character more comprehensible. To 


fruit, Here, it is said, was once a large garden, at which the 
Virgin Mary, wearied with walking, stopped one day and solicited 
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substitute the description for that which we ought to have living, 
moving, and speaking to us in the page, is like an attempt to 
beguile the public by showing overdrawn pictures of the dwarf 
or viant outside the caravan, when there is little or nothing to 
correspond within. We should like a little human nature in- 
stead of this wax-work “ofa rare order.” It is a general rule 
which we commend to our rising novelists—though we can hardly 
name any living example of one who observes it—to have re- 
course to description only for those effects which cannot be dis- 
played by dialogue or action. Character can only be naturally 
conveyed by these two methods. As in real life we know what 
manner of man we have to deal with only by what he says and 
how he acts, so we should learn the characters of fiction. We 
cannot accept paint and varnish from without for the result of 
the springs of feeling and motive which operate from within ; 
and to attempt to palm off this lacquer of author’s-talk as a sub- 
stitute for what lies deeper, is like painting a timepiece to show 
what's o'clock. 

We must touch briefly on the Protestant villain of the story, 
or the writer might complain that her best and brightest things 
were lost upon us. Mr. Ruy Lyle has a gift of exposition, of 
preaching, of tract-writing, and book-making on the Derby ; and 
a further power—the inverse of clairvoyance—of mysteriously 
impressing those whom he keeys under influence with a sense of 
his approach. 

The following is a specimen of the power in question :— 

“Stay, Meg, isn’t he coming? I thought I heard his step.” 

They both listened; there was not a sound that either une could hear. 

“ You thought you heard his step; and so used I—even I thought I did,” 
sail Meg. “It need not really be for you to hear it; he only makes you 
feel that he is coming.” 

Crispin smiled at the fancy that was put with so much force, and went to 
the door to show the woman that she was wrong. 

There was no one there, but in a few minutes Ruy Lyle stood on the 
threshold. 

We pass, in a few pages, to the bedside of Wycherley, under- 

oing a course of slow poison by Lyle, and of covert antidotes 
b Meg, his unknown mother, on whom, of course, the suspicion 
of the practice on his life is made to fall :— 

It was with him as it always was—he wanted terribly to keep away the very 
name of Ruy Lyle, but could not set aside the torment of that man’s image, 
which was ever there........ “Keep him away, and I shall live. Mona, 
you will say those words again, that never, whilst you live, you will ever 
marry Ruy Lyle.” 

Mona knelt down by his side to say it after him. 

“ Never—never! But his face—it’s here, it’s there, looking, Mona, on me 


now.” 

And Ruy Lyle himself stood there before them. 

This is, we confess, too strong for our literary digestion. We 
have not the ‘childlike faith” in Bogey which can admit this 
to be “ real life.” We can understand the moral and physical 
peculiarity of one of Mr. Dickens’ comicalities, that “he was 
always round the corner.” We can hypothetically accept that 
of Peter the Shadowless, who had per with that personal 
appendage to the Enemy for the usual consideration. 

One remarkable characteristic is the high rate of mortality in 
our author's work, and the variety of mortal causes which occur. 
The undertaker is never far from us as we read. Besides the 
idiot thrown into the mill-stream by the idol of Exeter Hall, 
there is Lyle’s father-in-law, who is brought into the story onl 
in order to die, whom _ is supposed to have induced his wile 
to poison, but who really died, most cleverly and at the right 
moment, of aconvulsion, just when the potion, directed by Lyle, 
and drugged by his wife, was whisked away unpremeditatedly by 
the apothecary. There is the curate’s death by ague, induced 
through starvation, preceded by his wife’s death and her twins 
by causes not dissimilar. here is the death of the curate’s 
father on full ’change, amid the “bulls” and the “ bears”—a 
scene which would be commendable, were it not so superfluous. 
There is the death of Lyle’s father, “ hungered to death of cancer 
on the tongue,” “through sucking the sweet things of the 
(Mincing) Lane.” City men are knocked on the head, like 
vermin, summarily and with a relish. To pursue, however, 
the bills of mortality. Mr. Lyle himself dies, spasm-struck, 
it seems, by inward guilt, in time to spare ‘“ Evangelical 
Protestantism” the blackest page of his tale of shame. We 
feel somewhat of the pangs of Lydia Languish when we find 
there is no hanging, after all. Still it is some consolation to a well- 
regulated mind to find that the ‘dandelion roots will not flower” 
upon his grave. But to pursue the corpse-strewn track of our 
author—we have “ The Fever” for the ominous title of chapter x. 
of volume ii., end find to our horror, but not to our surprise, a 
few pages further on, that “a third of the souls within the cure 
had died and been buried.” Mad Meg, however, was not a 
victim of the epidemic, for the simple reason that she was dead 
already —her body having been ‘‘ found” (the next day after the 
drowning of the idiot) “in the stréam some miles below,” pro- 
bably flung in, too, by the leader of the great Protestant party, 
of the great Liberal party, the proprietor of chapels where the 
Gospel is preached in every county of England, the rising orator 
of Parliament, the May sun of the West Strand, and the dark- 
lantern of the turf. We will only add that John Wycherley 
does not die, though nearly poisoned, merely because he is wanted 
to be married; and Crispin Ken, though nearly starved, and far 
gone in “ the Fever,” yet, we are happy to inform the reader, is 
spared, and “Ivy Thane was kneeling by his side, and leaning 
over him, when he opened his eyes late in the afternoon.” 


Accordingly, in the next page, she and the hero call each other 


The main fault, after all, of the book, as a work of art, is its 
clumsy forcing of much party venom into a plot which has 
really nothing to do with the religious tenets of any one. Ifa 
murderer and blackleg be wanted, why must we go to Exeter 
Hall and the House of Commons for one? We are willing to 
believe that there is yet in our author the material of better 
tales than she has told; but the world—that wicked world 
which young novelists think they have in a string, and the string 
by the end—must be seen a little more, and party newspapers 
read a good deal less. ‘* Young curates” must not be run after ; 
we are even inclined to condemn the “ sending him a sermon-case 
of velvet or a pair of bands through the post.” Any one who 
wants to revile the clergy can straightway in a novel put 
Mephistopheles in a white tie, or set a mitre upon Mammon’s 
head. Any one can coin names expressive of vituperation for the 
opposite platform. See how John Bunyan did it two centuries 
ago, and see whether “ Calvin Slie” and “ Mrs, Dubbelfaise” be 
not poorly plagiaristic. Mr. By-ends knew “my Lord Turn- 
about, my Lord Time-server, my Lord Fair-speech; .... . also 
Mr. Smooth-man, Mr. Facing-both-ways, Mr. Any-thing; and 
the parson of our parish, Mr. Two-tongues.” Our author has 
dropped this Dissenter’s trick in the book before us; may other 
idola specus vanish as rapidly from her page, and we shall not 
despair of seeing some work from her pen with more of character 
and less of description, with more of honey and less of gall, with 
more happy homes and fewer tombstones, with more of real 
story-telling and less of obscure maxim and oracular sermonizing. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Under the Management of 


Mr. SWANBOROUGH, Sen.—REVIVAL (by desire) uf the Celebrated Burlesque of 
THE MAID AND THE MAGPI1B; or, the Fatal Spoon. 

un Monday and during the week, commence at Seven, with a Comedietta by Dion 
Boucicault, Esq., entitiea A LOVER BY PROXY: Messrs. Belford (his first appearance 
his season), Turner, Danvers, Poynter, Mowbray ; Mesdames M. Wiltun, Manders, Carson, 
Ledger. After which, the immensely successful New Comedy, MORE PRECLOUS THAN 
GOLD: Messrs. W. H. Swanhorough, J. Parseltie; Mesdames E. Bufton, M. Wiiten, Selby, 
vilowed by the Celebrated Burlesque, THE MAID AND THE MAG?IE, or the Fatal 
pom: Mexsrs. J. Clarke, W. H. Swanborough, Turner, Poynter, Edge; Mesdames M, 
ilton, F. Josephs, Selhy, Lavine, Turtle, Rosina Wrizht, and a numerous Corps de Ballet, 
To conclude with the Screaming Farce, PEACE AND iT: Messrs, Clarke, furner, 
Poynter; Mesdames Manders, Lester, Ashton. Acting Mauager: Mr. W. H. SwaNBOROUGH, 


C STAAL PALA OC 
THE GRISI FAREWELL FESTIVAL. 


The Directors of the Crystal Palace have the pleasure to annonnee that they have made 
a GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL in honour of the FAREWELL 
GRISL. 


This Festival will take place on WEDNESDAY NEXt, July 31st. 


It has probably never hefore fallen to the lot of any candidate for public favour to sustain 
for Twenty-nine successive Seasons the highest and most arduous characters of the Lyric 
Drama, and certainly never with such i datious as have been unceas- 
ingly bestowed on Madame Grisi. 

The Directors are convinced that not only will the higher classes, who have heen the 
most frequent witnesses of Madame Grisi’s artistic triumphs, participate in their senti- 
ments on this occasion, but they feel sure that the retirement of that lady will cause one 
general feeling of deep regret tu all the Jovers of music in this conntry. 

in organizing, therefore, this Farewell Festival, arrangements have been made to 
impart to it the character of a Popular Ovation. The holders of both classes of season 
Tickets will be admitted to the Festival WITHOUT CHARGF, while, at the same time, the 
price of admission to the public in general 1s placed at such a moderate sum as wil, in 
all ayer ensure an immense assemblage to bid Farewell tu the great Prima Donna, 

The following celebrated Artistes will appear on this occasion :— 


MADAME PENCO, MADAME DIDIER. MADAME TIBERINI: 


SIGNOR MARIO, 
SIGNOR TIBERINI, SIGNOR RONCONI, SIGNOR GRAZIANI, 
SIGNOR NERI-BARALDI, M wateus FAURE, SIGNOR TAMBERLIK, 
AN 
MADAME GRISI, 
Who will sing some of her most popular music. 


Conpvuctor, MR. COSTA, 
Who has most kindly undertaken to conduct on this occasion. The Orchestra will com- 
prise the entire band of the Italian Opera, and that of the Crystal Palace Company, t 
chorus of the Royal Italian Opera, the additional choristers engaged in Rossini’s * Guil- 
Jame Tell,” with a careful seiection of Choral Amateurs from the Sacred Harmonic Suciety 
Exeter Hall, the whole forming an effective Operatic Orchestra of the unusunl extent of 
THREE HUNDRED PERYORMERS. 
The perfurmance will take place in the Centre Transept on the front portion of the Great 
Handel Orchestra, which will be so encl as to secure the best acoustic effects, 
The Programme will comprise the following Choral pieces :— 
MI MANCA LA VOCE, from “ Moise in Egitto” 
PRAYER AND FINALE, “ Masanielio”..... ... Auber. 
BENEDICTION OF THe POIGNARDS, “Huguenots” ..... .. Meyerbeer. 
THE OVERTURES to “ LA GAZZA LADRA” and “ MASANIELLO.” 
Madame Grist will sing Qui la Voce; Oh mio Fernando; in the Duet from the “ Huenes 
nots,” with Signor MARIO; and with Madame Dripikg, the Duet, Ebben a te ferisce, from 


(The entire Progamme will be duly announced.) 


PRICES OF TICKETS. 
In the desire to fix such a rate as will ensure a large attendance, the Price of Admission 
is fixed at HALF-a-CROWN, 
Reserved Stalis in front of the Orchestra, similar to Blocks C and G at the Handel 
Festival, will be issned at FivE SHILLINGS each. Reserved Seats unnumbered, around 
the above seats, at HALF-a-CROWN. Stalls in the Corner Galleries FIVE SHILLINGS 


each. 

The Ticket-offices at the Crystal Palace, at the Box-office of the Royal Italian Opera, the 
usual Agents of the Company and the Upera, and the office at No. 2, Exeter Hall, are now 
supplied with Tickets fur sale; and in order to ensure Stalls in eligible positions, imme- 
diate application is necessary. 


ary 
Crystal Palace, Wednesday, July 24th, 1861. 
LAST PERFORMANCE, FRIDAY, AUGUST 9th. 


> 
ME. W. S. WOODIN’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT, the 
CABINET OF CURIOSITIES, POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William-street, 
Charing-cross, This Day, July 27th, at Three, and Every Evening (except Gateréay). 
at Eight. Private Boxes, £1 18.; Stalls and Box Stalls, 8¢.; Py Ly! Amphitheatre, Is. 
A Pian of the Stalls may be seen and Seats secured (without extra charge) at the e 
office, from Ten till Four. 


R.and MRS.GERMAN REED, with MR JOHN PARRY, 
will give their NEW and ORIGINAL ENTERTAIN MENT, “OUR CARD BASKET, 
and “THE TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS,” Every Evening (except at_ Kiuht, 
Tharsday and Saturday Afternoons at Three, at the YAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, Regent-street, 
Unreserved Seats, 1s., 28.; Stalls, $s.; Stall Chairs, 5s.; can be secured at the Gallery, ia 
advance; and at Meascs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 1, Regent-street. 


NOW OPEN, 
EXHIBITION OF THE EIGHT HISTORICAL 
PICT TT esly Trevelyan, 


URES painted by WILLIAM BELL SCOTT for Sir W. Calv 
Bart., illustrating the History of the English Border :— 


Building the Roman Wall, The Spur in the Dish. 
Cuthbert the Hermit, Bernard Gilpin, 
enerahle Bede. Grace Darling. 

The Descent of the Danes. Our Own Day. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. Admission, One Shilling, 
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“Ivy” and “Crispin,” and his recovery, we see, is at once 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS UF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On the 27th, 23th, 29th, and 30th of AUGUST, 1861, 


VOCALISTS. 


MADAME LEM MEN SHEERINGTON, 


MADEMOISELLE MADELINA PATTI, 
MADAME SAINTON DOLBY, and MISS PALMER, 


MR. SIMS REEVES, 
TEM SMITH, and MR. SANTLEY, and 
GIUGLINI. SIGNOR BELLETTI. 


SOLO P1aNoFoRTE, MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
ORGANIST, MR. STIMPSON, ConpuctToR, MR, COSTA, 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 

TUESDAY MORNING. 
ELIJAH 
SAMSON 


MESSIAH 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


THURSDAY MORNING, 
HANDEL, 


FRIDAY MORNING, 
GRAND SERVICE IND BEETHOVEN. 
More HUMMEL, 
iN’ EGYPT HANDEL, 


TUESDAY EVENING—A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 


OVERTURE 
GRAND FINAL 
OVERTURE.. 
SOLU PIANOFORTE. 
SELECTIUNS FROM OPERAS, &c. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


THE CREATION Haypx. 
THURSDAY EVENING—A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 

COMPRISING 

(Meerstille) 

PIANOPORTE. 

OVERTURE Tell) 

SELEC "MONS FROM OPE 

OVERTURE 


JUDAS MACCABEUS... 


“pmpay 
HANDEL, 


iring detailed Programmes of the Performances may have them forwarded 
post; may obtain them on or after the 20th July (with any other information 
on application to Mr, HENRY HOWELL, Secretary to the Committee, 34, Bennett’s- 


Birmingham. J. 0. MASON, Chairman. 


an HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


SouTH W., July 16th, 1861. 


h 


pn Order of the Council, 
ANDREW MURRAY, Assistant-Secretary. 


BRITISH ASSOCTATION FOR THE 
DVANCEMENT OF SCIENC 
The NEXT will be held at 
Commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1801, under the Presidency of 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Es@., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Reception R will be the Postion, yin} Mosley -stree 
Notices of Communications intended read” to “Association, recom AS 
statement whether or the Author will at the may id to 
JOHN PETLLINS. %. A. D., F. Assistant Gene cretary, University Museum, 
Ox! or to "Esy., B.A, Natty, Esq., ARTHUR 
SCOR, 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.RS., General Treasurer, 


6, Queen-street place, Upper Thames-street, London. 


LON DON LIBRARY, No. 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.— 
This Library contains Eighty Thousand Volumes of sterling literature. Futeon 
Volumes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to Residents in Town. Subscrip- 

, £3 a year, or £2 ayear with Entrance Feeof £6. Life Membership, £26. An additional 
supply of of books allowed at the rate of Five Volumes for £1 = annum. Catalogues, » 6a, 


Ransome, Esq., and PROFLSSOR 


Single One Guinea perannum. First Class ted Three 
wards, according to the number of volumes requi: 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 


BOOKS AT MUDIE'S IBRARY— 


f BOOKS for PUBLIC or PRIVA BRAR 
MUDIE'S REVISED LIST of SCHPLUS of RECENT 
L&. This List contains Silas Marner, 
— One Thousand 


EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
Head Mast. e Rev. E. ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Editor of 
Modern "Departmen nt); with a competent staff of Tutors A. d Masters. 
Board, £50.—Tuition Fees, £16 16s. 
we on the of AUGUST, 1861. Boarders 
For &e., the the or to the Secretary. 
By Order of the Trustees, 


A. 8. FIELD, Seeretary. 
QUEEN WOOD CULLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge 


Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces 
Mathematics, Natural Pailgoophy. Theoretic and Chemistry, English, Classics. 
Foreign Languages, actical Surveying, Levellin Mechanical and Free-hand 
Drawing, and Music. The Pr Principal! is by Ten itealdent Masters. 
the Establishment is healthful, and the advantages various and unusual, A\ 
invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on application, 
The NEXT HALF-YEAR will on AUGUST Ist, 


QAKHAM SCHOOL, RUTLAND, RE- OFENS 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14t re are Twelve Open ’ Exhibi tions of £40 
annum each, and considerable aan University advantages. 


DENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Principal, Mr. C. P. University College, London, 
The PU PILS of the above named School will RE-ASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, JULY om, 
pectuses may be obtained on application at the School, or of Messrs. LINDSAY 
Basinghall-street, and Messrs, RKLFE BROTHERS, School Book 
reet, 


BATH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP of 
aunty hold for Four has op boon, Tare DEES, at the School 


£0 a Y 
ST. Letters to be addressed té 


tion 
tention is 


THE GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 
Principal—JOUN DALGLBISH. 
Vice-Principal—W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A. (Bdin.) 
The SCHOOL SESSION COMMENCES on the ist of OCTOBER. 


SCHOOL, FARM, CLEWER 


LADY and her RECEIVE MLIMITEDN UMBER of povs not exceeding 
Twelve Years of age, to fer Eton and other 
Guineas per annum, For pills under Ten, Sixty tras, 


Rev. A. M. M.A., Gunning Berks, 
Kev: J. MA. Vicarage, Giles’, Heading, 
Rev. ELLIS, M.A., Parsonage, Cranbourne, Berks. 


BON N,ON THE RHINE.—Dr. BREUSING PREPARES 

limited PE of PUPILS for the COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the 
ARMY or NAVY, dress, Dr. BREUSING, 100, Bonn, Rhenish 
Prussia, “Rev. BE. Thrii ring Uppingham, ‘Rutland, and others. Prospect; 
may be had at Messrs. DULAU’s, 87, Suho-square, Londun, we 


FRANCE-PRIVATE TUITION. MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, Graduate of Oxfurd, PREPAKES PUPILS for me ARNE, NAVY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, Public and Oxford Schools. Practical French and G Seaside 
residence. Terms from 100 Guineas per ——] or by the month.— s, Rev. M.A, 
Oxon, Maison Furget, Ste. Adresse Havre, Fran: 


A CAMBRIDGE FIRST-CLASSMAN (Head Master of a 


Grammar Schvol), borin Two Gentiomen reading with him for Oxfurd and Cam- 
bridge respectively, cau KECELVE Terms, £100. 


ONE MO 
more young a terms ineiude for botn, 
Mathemati h M rs. Large house and pant 8, ant fine 
High » A., BRASSINGTON’S Lipmany, sington, W. 


MILITARY EDUCATION.— COMPETITORS for 

SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, or the STAFF COLLEGE, and at yh for Direct 
Commissions or Staff Appointments, are PREPARED ai "the brane! 
and optional) of their programmes, at the tary College, 
Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENDY. 


AND MILITARY ATI ONS.— 


He has also room for Two 


of his pupils. wo Kev, Wit . JOHNSTONE, Croydon, 8. 


Af DELICATE YOUTH will be received by a Physician of 
high University ition, residing on the South Coast, who will superintend 


T° INVALIDS.—A Medical Gentleman, residing in one of 
the best squares in the metropolis, will take into his house,aGENTLcMAN, mentally 
mice, or from ~ A CY cause, requirin ng medical care, Every domestic comfort, 
ighes and r Terms moderate. Address MEDICUs, Tupholme’ 
38, Lambet Conduit-street, 


(GREAT MALVERN.—Dr. STUMMES having left Dr. 
Wilson’s Hydropathic bstablishment, where he has been Resident Physician si 
1848, is the HYD 10 } PRACTICE at his private Residence, 
ViLLA, MA , until his ha 
privilege of aon the Douches ‘and’ other Baths newly, erected by Dr. GULLY. 


Te OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATES. 
A FIRST CLASS SCHUOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, in & rap 
be ENTE 


ter, 


and favourite suburb of London, may D UPON 
The House is beautifully situated in its own gr ae and is 
which is to be disposed of, with School fittings, furniture, &c, ‘Address, by let 
Messrs. KivinGToNns, Waterioo-piace, S.W. 


T°? PARENT TS AND D ) GUARDIAN S.—A VACANCY offers 


ex te old-es! nmeern for a genteel, active YUUT. 
to be AMTICLED to the BUOKSELLING. and STATIONERY 


C., to ForBES ont BENNETT, Booksellers and Stationers 


Ts PLANTING.—A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

e buying, clearing, and and plantin from £15 to £25 an acre, It begins to yield 

fourth year, ‘and the total the the produce w the end of the eighth is not 
N OFFICER QUARTERED IN INDIA wishes 


more, 

This £0000 will, if the statement of the Madras Atheneum be correct, vate 
re, or 40 acres at £25 an acre, aud will yield Tea to 
the first instance and £21,600 in the second case d the fifth at sixth, 

e years. 
A ob letter, to MILES, Post Office, Peshawur, India; or to the care . Ww. 
PuEKS, No. 111, St. Martineclane, London. 


po. TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS and 


ISES PROCURED, without personal a ing to C, 
Agent (Successor to Leigh Co.), 107, STRAND. Pos 


To TOURISTS AND SEA-SIDE VISITORS... 
CALLAGHAN’S OPERA, RACE, and rime bay! in every variety of size 
mounting from each, portabie and powerful. May be had at Messrs. SMITH 
SON’S Buokstalls at the Railway Stations througout the Kingdom ; and at CALLAGHAN’s, 
Optician, 23a, New bona-street, W., r of Conauit-street. Sole Agent fur the cele- 
brated Opera, Race, and Field Giusses ‘made by Voigtiander, Vienna; aiso their Phuto- 
«raphic Lenses, Catalognes of the litter free tor two stamps, 


Mon EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Otticers 
in either Fg hn Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rev 


‘TURKISH BATHS, Public and Private, under Medical 


Dr. 120, CHANCE KY LANE (five doors from 
DT, Resident Physician of the Beulah Spa Hy 


t). 

blishment, 

‘the 
to Three, 


r Norwood, will attend for consultations respectin vibe eat 


upp 
in to individual cases, on Mon ndays, Wednesdays, 


ee, 5s, Consultation optional. 


ROYAL TURKISH BATH FOR LADIES.—The only one 

in London OPEN DAILY, with all the ie of decorum and completeness. 
Private Bathe from QU QUEEN SQUARE, RUSSELL 
next door to the Hume for Gentlewomen. Garde % 


H. within wos 


eaiace, is OPEN for the PATIENTS and 

che advantage, if desired, Patients from Three anda H 
Guineas, Visitors fro: G pens, accord too req 
Particulars of ‘Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Ret Resident Physician. 


H_YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin, 

The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


The Council of Management bes 
yperation between 40 and 50 years, iding Pp 


ntenance, wi 
the Treas 


JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. See. 
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, in The chief dependence of the Hospital is ages voramary contributions and legacies. Its 
power of doing good is capable of considerable increase ty a very moderate increase of its 
a unds. Some wards expressly provided for SIUK CHILDREN could be brought iuto active 
efficiency by an addition of between £300 and £400 to the annual income ; aud several beds 
iL now occupied by children in the general wards would thus become available for adult 
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FREE ASSURANCE.—The Policies of the STANDARD 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY are relieved from all Restrictions as to Residence 
broet (excerpt in Special cases), and they are otherwise so framed as to afford the most 
complete security in connexion with mity Provisions, Marriage Settlements, Loan 
Transactions, aud the varivus other purposes in connexion with which the protection of 
Life Assurance is sought. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURAN CK COMPANY 
was Established in 1825, and during the last fourteen years the annual average of New 
Assurances has exceeded Half a lion the largest business transacted in 

at period by any Life Assurance o Now Assurances e in 1860 alone were 
upwards of The hrsiness isa a paray home business, the Company having no 


out of the United Ki 
ACCUMULATED £1,856,802 19 4 
£304,161 13 7 


ANNUAL REVENUE 


THE SIXTH PROFITS 
Was eon Sth May jast, when it w at the Bonus Additions were 


rted t 
of 150 per cent. on the Sum assu. dont olicies efected in 1825; 100 per cent. on Po 
ted in 1831; and 50 per cent, on ficies effected in 1840, Next Division of Profits in 


THE INVESTIGATION REPORT, 
p vases He od ptr advantages, is now ready, and may be had at the Office, or 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H, JONES WILLIAMS, Resident 


LONDON ........ 88, KING WILLIAM STREBT. 
EDINBURGH .. 8, GEORGE STREET (Head Office), 
DUBLIN .. 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
GLASGOW . ... 8, ST. VINCENT PLACE. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
Established 1762. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Hon, LORD TKEDEGAR, President, 
1. Jones, James Spicer, 
Wn: Pollock, ke P. John Alldin Moore, 
acres Ai 


Curling, 
haries Dyueley, Esq. 
hilip Hardwick, Bsq. 

muel Lawford, 
The EQUITABLE is an ney UTUAL Office. The phy at the last “ rest,” in 
her, 1850, exceeded three-fourths of a million sterling, a sum MORE THAN DOUBLE 
e corresponding fund of any similar Institution 
The Bonuses paid on Claims in the Ten Years’ ending on the 8ist December, 1850, ex- 
eooeee suaes ILLIONS AND A HALF, being more than 100 per Cent, on the amount of 
ose aims, 

tone amount added at the close of that decade to the Policies pxigting on the 4 January, 
was £1,077,000, pnd ade, ith former additions then outstanding, a total o: of £4,070,000, 

on Assurances ally taken out for £6 252,000 only. 
“i additions fave increased the Claims ‘allowed and paid under those policies since 

the Ist January, 1860, to the extent of 150 per Cent, 


The — at this time consists of— 
£2,730,000—Stock in the Publie Funds, 
y00,207—Carh lent on Morigance of Betaten, 

),000—Cash advanced on way Debent 
£38,590—Cash advanced on security of the ‘Policies of Members of the Society, 
Producing annually, £221,482. 
The total Income exceeds £400,000 per Annum, 


in the current year (1861) will participate in the of 


Horison, M.D. 
Wollaston, Esq. 


‘ 


T, 1859, so soon as Six Annual Premiums shall have beco 
d thereon ; v4 in the Division of 1869, will be entitled to additions in respect or very 
remium paid npon them from the year 1862 to 1800, each inclusive. 
ne oe surrender of Policies, the full value is paid, without a. deduction ; ond the 
rs will advance mine-tenthe of that value asa n the 


deposit ot "Of a 
mium is ao for service in any Sdenints dans within the United 


ingdom, peace 
Kip Week! Gourt of Directurs is held every Wednesday, from Eleven o'clock, to 
receive for New Assurances; and a t Accu the Socie' be had on 
ere attendance is g ven hay, from 


ication personally, or by post, from the Ottiee, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


to Four o'clock. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 
THE CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
420, STRAND, LONDON 
1 2 Wend, the Security of Consols for its Policies. 


of f roturns to Insurers ON DEMAND at any time, about One-half of all Pre- 
ai 
Pesoupees | Security for Money with a liberal Rate of Interest. ssociation 
sesses a Large Capital, subscribed by several Hundreds of Hee acl ‘ull inform: 
may be obtained on app'ication to THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing —" 


ASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY COMPANY— 
The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS at par for DEBENTURES, 
whieh Pat rate of £5 per cent, per aunum, payable half-yearly by 
coupons a « the deed 
laa rhe payment a the principal and interest is guaranteed by the Secretary of State for 
ain Counei 
The principal will be repayable at the end of five years from the 12th of April, 1861, but the 
holder of a debenture will have the option of renewing it for a further term of five 
on giving nutice twelve mouths previously to the expiration of the first term, 
these if endursed thereon, are exempt from stamp duty by the 
h Victoria, ea 
o debenture will by issued for less than £59. 
‘he form of appiication can be obtained at the office. 


By Order of the Board, 
No, %4a, Gresham-street, E.C.; London, 11th April, 1861. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
PATENT FLOUR 


“THIS Is SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


J. T. WOOD, Secretary. 


The Lancet states— 
DR. DE JONGH'S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGit- -BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 


pipreribe’ ty by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RNICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
1s incomparably superior to every other kind. 


oF Str HENRY MARSH, Barr,,.M.D., T.0.D. 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, ke. &e. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. DR JonGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider 
it to bea very pure Oil, ery likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled 
lied with Dk. DE JONGH’S stamp and sixnature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN sosstnet 
BE GENUIN#, by respectable Chemists and Druggists, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 


LLSOPP'S PALE ALE, in Bottle, reoommended ly 
‘on LIEBIG and all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition of 
HARRINGTON PARKER and 54, Pail-Mall, 
JA MES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant. Introducer of of 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 65, Fenehureh- street, London, E.C. 
The Public are invited to select Wines by sample from a very large Stock of nearly 9 


nt kinds, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, 
From vanes {rood pene Claret) i4s., 
» South Afriea (ditto 1 ” 
Vino Vermuth 0s. 


Priced Lists Post Pree. Terme, Casi 
4.0 CEL A AND PERRIN 


to caution the Public against Spurious Imitati of their world 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pre d by C i s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE ang 
BLACKWELL, Lonion, &c. &e., and by rocers and Oilmen universally. 


THE BEST and [CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are t to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, & King Veneer City, London, 
Good strong useful Congou s. Gd,, 28. 8d, , and $s. Rich Souchong 
Teas, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s, d Coffee, to the v Tames of 4#s., AS rriage to any 
railway station or or market tour f in yams A Price Current free by post on application, 


USED. ld by all Chandlers, 


BEST CO ALS, 25s. per me ny a fair price to ensure best 
Any weight the advant: of whieh roar seller w ill soon — Address 
SMIT Hermitage and Granite Steam-Wharf, Wapping, 7, Stratford-green, 
E.C., "Goal Exchange, City office. 
N.B.—No connexion with any other firm. 


A KEALLY GOOD PEN FOR EASY AND RAPID 
WRITING—The OXFORD SILVER STEE aN sent by post on 
Streets Paddington. Postage Stamps by HREDERICR Ww LLIAMS, 19, Condpit- 


F OR CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY— 
BRADLEY'S ALBATUM, or WHITE ROUGE, free from Mercury and soft, gives 
readily a natural, brilliant, and lasting gor without wearing the prsieiee, and is the 
only thing fit for Plated Goods, Sold by B RADLEY and BovurpDaAs, Chemists, Belgravia, 
London, and by Chemists, Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Lronmongers, in Boxes at 1s, and 2, 
See that “* Bradley’s Albatum” is on the box. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQE PORTATIF. 


HEAL AND SON have patented a method of making a 
Spring Mattress portable. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its 
neing heavy and cumbersome. 
“SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PoRTATIF” is made in Three separate amit and when 
johena together has all | he elasticity of the best Ses ng Mattress. As it has no stuffingof 
wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is ty 
liable; the prices, also are much below those of the best spring mattresses, viz. :— 
wide ty long £2 5 0 | 4ft. in, wide by 6ft, 4 in. lon, 
in, 
4ft. 


210 0 
5ft.6in. 


. 216 0 
The “ SomMIrr PLASTIQUE TATIF,” therefore, combines the advantages of elasticity, 


durability, cleantiness, and 
An Lilustrated Cat and Bed-room Furniture sent free by 
HPAL and SON, w. 


post on application, 
= 
CAUTION —SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
PATENT, or SOMNIER TUCKER. Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and thex- 

pensive. Purcha ers are respectfully warned against infringements and imitations, in 
which somewhat of the general appearance of the Ly 8 SPRING MATTRESS is carefully 
preserved, but allits ig advantages are sacrificed, 

WILLIAM SMEE & sone, having now fire entire of the Patent Right, are able to announce 


the following considerably 
REDUCED SCALB OF PRICES. 
Bize No, Bedsteads % feet wide 


” ” 
5 


od 
Other sizes in proportion. To he chtalued of almost ‘all respectable Upholsterers and 


ESPECIAL Notice should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
LABEL “ Tucker’s Patent.” 


BATHS. AND TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 
N has gE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the of 
BATHS ae OOILETE ARE, The Stock of each is at once the largest, new 


most varied ever Seiad to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with fee 

that have tended to ae his establishment the most distinguished in this conntry, 

Portabie Showers, 7s. 64. Fuse Showers, £3 to £5; Nursery, 15s. to 328. ay Sponging, lés. 

to 828 ; Hip, 148. to Sis. 6d. large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot al Gold PI 

ree and Camp Shower Bethe Toilette Ware in great variety, from 1 ibe. aa, to 458, 
ree, 


THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS IN THB 
KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’3.—He has POUR LARGE ROOMS @ 

to the exclusive Show of Iron and Brass Pedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appro 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, Portable Folding from lls.; Patent Iron Bed- 
steads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from l4s. 6d.; and Cots from 15s, 
handsome ornamental lrou and Brass Bedste 8, in variety, from £2 13s, 


Wiliam 8. BURTON 8 GENERAL URNISHING 
MONGERY CATALOGUE be had post. contalfis 
rds oF five Hundred llustrations of ih illimi Steriing Siiver, and 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish~ ot Wate 
onders, Marble Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen kanges, 
aths, Toilet Ware, 


Kettles, Clocks, Table C utlery, 

Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &,, with Liste, of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty larce Show-Rooms, at 89, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-strett; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-mews, , London. 


De HUGO’S MEDICAL ATOMS purify the Blood and 
relieve the Head, Heart, and Stomach. Their action is immediate, and they om 
smal), and agreeable to the taste, so that they ney be swallowed whole, or eaten a8 
fectionary. Price 1s. 1dd., 28, and 4s, 6d. Sold by all Druggists. 
UININE, 


A GUE AND DEBILITY.—The best remedy is 
and the best preparation of this wonderful tonie is WATERS’ QUININE WINB, 
recommended by Dr. Hassall, of the Lancet, and the Medical Profession, Prepared 
by ROBERT WA ERS. 2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London. and sold by Grocers 
others, acozen. holesale Agents, Lewis, WEBB, ‘and Co., ester. 
NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


“WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA 


ARABICA FOOD the safest remedy fur habitual constipation, indigestion (dy 


pepsia), coughs, cvlds, asthma, bronchitis, diarrhoea, nervousness, bil 
acidity fat tulency, istension. hemorrhoids, torpidity of the Ever,” &c.—An 

-D. Dr. Harv: Dr. Shorland, ag Campbell, Dr. Wurzi 
Packed with full asthestions, Lib., 2s. Od., 21bs., 48. 6d.; 12Ths., 298; 
arringe, 408.—BARRY DU Bahay and Co., 77, Regent-street, London; 


— free ae nage, 
hurch-street; 4, Cheapside; 63, 8, 229 and 
and throngh all respectable Grocers and Chemist 


MALVERN POTASH WATER owes its great excellence 


to the purity of tie HOLY WELL WATER, with which it is mad 
Preferred to Soda Water as a refreshing Draught, and valuable as a Correstive for 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, &c. 
May be drunk freely by the most delicate with advantage to the general Health, 
Apply to W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN, 


Sole Local Agents for J. SCHWEPPE & Co.’s SELTZER, Vichy, Sopa, & LirHta WATERS. 
And Sole Proprietors of “ Bukrow’s TaRaxacumM” for Liver Complaints. 


EAK and INFLAMED EYES, strengthening and 


thems when fatigned, overstrained, or affected by the heat, By a: blight, 
or FOUN PAIN for applying cold water or medicated fluids. 

ari 
DOUCHE, siubetitute for ay 


the accumulation of eerumen, &c. The PATENT “BAR 


1a, lew Bond-etrect 2, 


VORY and MOORE, and approved by the medical 
and 250, Regent-street, London. 


— 


COOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE REQUISITE, 


OLDRIDGE’ 8 BALM OF COLUMBIA is a certain Dr | 


foe and ad Strengthening the Hair. By it Whiskers and Mous 
protinced and beantified T find it especially v@luable, as the most 
ead-dress or bounet can be worn without fear of soiling. Price $s. 6d., 6s., and la, 


C. and A, OLDRIDGE, 22, W treet, Strand. 


ED SPIDER, Mealy Bug, Mildew, Thrip, Scale Green and 


Five American Blight, Ants and Bed Bugs, and 

co ND. See Gardener's Chronicle, 

In Boxes, Retail fro 44 Nurserymen; Wholesale from PRICE'S PATENT 
(Lim 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 
N 


LAVERS A BAR RAU D, 


Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSRURY, LONDON, 
‘Will be happy to submit Designs for the ahove, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes. 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 
HEATON AND BUTLER, 
2%44, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Will issue in September thelr USTRATED Bicep CATALOGUE of STAINED 
WINDOWS for CHURCHES. 


GTAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL 
(Late of 24a, Cardington-street, Euston-square) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 


Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more completely suited to the 
necessities of their work than were attainable at their old establishment, 


pain TING ON GLASS.—A. LUSSON, Painter on Glass 

of the Sainte Chapelle, 21, Rue de Laval, Paris.—Painted Glass, in every style, ah = 
decoration of Churches; Grisailles, mosaic, Great Figures, Medallions, Legendaries 
Fancy Subjects, such as Moyen-Avée: Hunting and other subjects, of = old style, or 
modern, for Rooms, Country Houses, &c. Sent free to all parts of Engla 


ECCLESL: ASTICAL AND DO MESTIC "DECORATION— 
Heraldic and Mural Paint 4 Decorations in_ Fre &c. &c.— Gothic Paper- 
Designs and Betimates rnished, or an Inustrated © Catalogue 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


ORNAME ENTS FOR THE DRA WING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 


AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a gress variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, Ink: 
stands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Alabaster, 
Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, taeiee 


DENT’S CHRUNOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


(CAUTION. .—Her Majesty's High Court of Chancery, on the 
lth of July, 1861, granted » Perpetual Tnjunetion restraining HENRY WILLIAM 
TuRPIN, GEORGE HATHAWAY TURPIN, and ADOLPHE MosENTHAL respectively, from 
Manufacturing any Watches marked with the name of * DEN and from selling or 
exporting, or ousing to be sold or exported for sale, any Watches made and marked wit 
the name of * DENT” by them or by their order or direction. Manufacturers and others 
are on Ledehened against using the name or trade mark of “ DENT.” 
F. DENT, 33, and 34, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
88, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON. 


T° PURCHASERS OF PIANOFORTES.—CHAPPELL 
nd CO, have a lw Stock of SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES for SALE by 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERAKD, &e. &c., at very reduced prices, Also, New Instru- 
ments of every description. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-strect. 


SECOND. -HAND HARMONIUMS by ALEXANDRE, 
nearly (if not quite) as good as new, at greatly reduced prices, ai 
CHAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond-street. 


MORTLOCK'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford-street. 
SELLING OFF. 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to renew the lease of the above 
mises (in connexion with Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
CH Stock, and is prepared to make a great allowance fur Cash, 

250, Oxford-street, and 58, Park-str et, near Hyde-park, 


PRENCH CLOCKS, LAMPS, AND BRONZES. 


GLASS—GAS PENDANTS—CH ANDELIERS—CANDELABRA— 
PARIAN FIGURES, VASES, &c. 
Messrs. MILLER and SONS, Lamp Manufacturers to Her M 
to announce that the best and newest productions of Paris, Londen. 5 r- 
pina ham, and the Potteries, may be obtained at their New "Wocktess No. 178, 
Pl CCADILLY, opposite Burlington House. 
*,* Gennine French Colza Oil, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 
OQSLE R’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
BB Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from _ 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £28 0s, 
All Articles marked in Piain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 

Mese, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manvractory and Show Rooms, BRoaD STREET. 

Established 1807. 


OUTFITS.—_THRESHER and GLENNY, next 


to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on application) Lists of the 


hresher’s India Ganse 
Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured 


Quite for for every with Prices of each Article, N.B.— 
aistcoats. India 
this Establishment. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114. REGENT STREET, 
22, CORNHILL, LONDON, and No. 10, ST. ANN’S oe _ 
TOURISTS and VISITORS to the SEA SINE and the MOORS at Moasrs. 
Nicolis’ Kstablishmenuts a SELECTION of SUITS in NEUTRAL and MIXED COLOURED 
TCH ANGOLAS, adapted for these purposes (from Two Guineas) ; a'so » Shower-Evect 
Cloth t ‘Coats (One Guinea), and v»rious Approved Travelling Wrappers. 


NICOLL'S PATENT ANGOLA TROUSERS, for Riding 
a WAISTCOAT of the same material, ‘for the Presen' 
(Twenty-hv ve Shillinge 
H.J. and D. MBOOLL. 114, Regent-street, 22, Cornhill, London; and 
), St. Ann’s-sqnare, Manchester. 


H J. and D. NICOLL, 114, REGENT STREET, and 
© 9, CORNHILL, LONDON, and 10, 8ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 
KNICKERBOCKERS.—In the Cornhill Magazine of October, 1800, this conquane te is 
hed in following terms Kuickerboekers—Surely the rettiont 
that has a these hundred years.” This becoming dress was introd 
Nieoll, from One to Two Guineas, according to size and al. The 
Rugby, Harrow, and Eton Suits at equally moderate prices. 


ach. DRESSING Gs, 
Cases, Deepate h ases, MEDI 
ASES, Blottine Books, and Inkstands en suite. The new Patent 
Fans.  Elegances in Ormulu, China, and Bronze, Also a choice variety of Nov 
suitable for Presentation, to be had at 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, Complete, | with 
Plates, Fifty-nine Parte, os 4to, boards, £8 10s, A List of Standard Second-hand 
on receipt uf a Stamp for postage. 

w. HEATH, 407. Oxford-street, London. 


T?2 TOURISTS.—BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS AND 
TRAVELLING MAPS—Last Editions—will 2. found “to contain all the most recent 
and useful information for travelling in this eountr: 

Londou ; SMITH and Sow, 133, Strand ; pn Sold by all Booksellers, 


QUEEN IN IRELAND! 


—THE 
information, immediate appiieation is necessary. 
W. H. SMiTH and Son, 186, Strand; M'G.asHan, Dublin; and all Railways, 
Price One Shilling, 
AMERICAN DIFFICULTIES, 
HOUGHTON, New Rond-street. 
In 8v0, price 2s. 6d, cloth, 
THE. JHRESHOLD OF ATRIDES. 
W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
E DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND 
PHYSICAL, By HERBERT SPeNCER, Author of “ The Pri Psychology.” . 
London : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King 
Next week will be published, in Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, 
MYSTERIES ; OR, FAITH THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
oe London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
QBSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED 
ACUORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. By Mary C. Hume, 
London; GEORGE MaN WARING, &, William-street, Strand. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
A WAS. -I-HIND, OR A VOICE FROM THE GANGES; 
being a Solution of the True Source of Christianity. By AN INDIAN OFFICER, 
London : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 
ANIMAM, or One Radical Reformer's Way 
ms Thinking: containing a few Suggestions touching the “ Essays and Reviews, 
reciated by nvocation, and the Discrepancy between genuine Jesusism and 
Vulgar Christin ty, stil) requiring refurmation, By KUES HUMPERLEY. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day, 8vo, One Shilling, 


1X! DIA: IRRIGATION AND INLAND N AVIGATION. 


Saigo *. 3 mast of SHAFTESBURY. A Speech delivered in the House of 
u 
JoHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, in Small 4to, sewed, price One Shilling, 


A G GARLAN D OF SONGS; or, an English Liederkran 
ted by the Rev. 0. 8. Bere, Rector joman, Tiverton, Devon. of 
eaeh is written in Mr. Tunic Sol fa, a8 well as in ihe usual 


London: AYLOTT and 8, Paternoster-row, De, of the Chureh of England 
Spook-Hawking U 


THE, ANNALS of the WARS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Lieutenant-General the 
Vol._I., 1700 to 1739. Met 1788. 
» IL, 1730 to 1750, » LV., 1/84 to 1795. 
Vol. V., 1705 to 1799. 
She price 5s, each; by post, 5s, 
“A military text book.”—Athenew 
bed Fhe Aaaaie a are invaluable w the ‘soldier who desires to know the history of his pro- 
on. mes 
Be These volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the soldier or sailor,”—Seturday 
eview. 
“A lucid of all th i t rati al 
the uc ons (naval as well as military) of 
MITCHELL'S MILITARY 30, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


CSARIS JULII) COMMENTARIORUM DE BE ‘LLO 


LICO, LiB. I. 1V., with Notes explanatory of the Text. By the Rev. 
eaten: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
1smo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan, 


wean 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, ‘Cheapside, 


M 61.; roan, 5s. 
BUcHANAN'S “TECHNOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY, 


the ARTS, SLIENCES, LITERATURE, 
ae WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, 
Now ready, price 8s, 


PRISON BOOKS | AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


d with Six Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth, ex 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“If Mr. Langford continues to work as carefully and as earnestly in the collection of 

materials to rate the and as has ev done in volume, he will 
a considerable f pieasur large circie of Oveerver, 

me, he muthor' hus well carried out the idea upon is task was fuunded,” 
—Morning Chronic 

“The necessarily {finitea fed space at our disposal will not ey it us to sive. other extracts 
from this most | / written work. whic marked; and we can 
only, to the volume itself,—the whole of which wiil well re 
perusal. Itis embellished with “excellent rtraits of sume of the 
altogether, is ‘got up’ ina styye which fits it to take a place on any -roum 
We shail indeed be corpeness it do not prove one of the most Siocon ks of 
season.” —Carlisie 

“ We cordiaily nd this book to our readers as a safe and reliable guide on 
subjects on which it treats. Its characteristic feature—its account of the most celely 
[seen books—we have not time to touch upon. Snuilice it to say, that much valusbie in- 
‘ormation, and many beautiful selections are given which will amply repay perusal. The 
hook is handsomely LT up, ong? is embellished with a series of well-executed portraits,” 

hes 


Derby a 
printed in old-fashioned tyne, and adorned with some vi 


ue buok is handsome: 
faithful woodcut portraits, executed in @ style that harmonises with the form of prin 


being old-fashioned without roughness or inaceu aud very faithful copies f 
accepted henever gift-buoks are in such a work as this deserves 


be remembe: 
WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


| OaNcI CER, IT8 PATHOLOGY AN D DIAGN OSIS. By J. 
the CHARLAM LAURENCE, ipileps) psy Ree % 
Jouy CHUBCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street. 


Bighth Edition, price 1s. ; by post, 18 stamps, 
ON THROAT DEAFNESS AND THE PATHOLOGICAL 
a the OF THE de EAk, through the 
Infirmary, num, &e, 


By Joun. 


Just published, in fancy cover, prive Sixpence, 
MADR | CLEAR AT LAST; or, the Story of Hannah Reade. 
Bye _ Author, and same price, THE TWO COUSINS; or, the Story of a Week, 


8 e to meet a blessing, an at self-confidence surely leads y 
urch of Euyland Magagine. 


Londons and Hurt, nr, 3, Paternosterrow 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, eloth, 5s. 


HYPROPATHY ; IC MEDICIN BE. 


EpwarD the Establishment at Sud! 


to Vincent Priessnits. 


the of ve one 
London; Joux CUUBCEILL, New Burlington-strest, 
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SCHOOL-HISTORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
AD FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the Siege of ETOy 
B.C. 1184, to the estruction of Corinth, B C. 146. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 
The CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of 
owpe, B.C, 753, to the Fail of Jerusalem under Titus, a.p.70. Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


RIDDLE’S SCRIPTURE HISTOR ES, 
I. The Tenth Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 43. cloth, 


A MANUAL of SCRIPTURE HISTORY; including 


Notices of Biblical Antiquities and Geography, Oriental Manners and Custo 
Historic and Contemporary and Import of the Jewish 
tual, and a Survey of the Nature and Desi th Q 
the Kev. J. E. M.A., Author of a “ Dictionary,” &c, 


“ A very valuable work.” “A school-book of extraordin value.” 
Journal of Education. Christian Witness, 
“No other Scripture History, that we “The author has rendered r Xa 
, is 80 and complete.” service to the study of Sacred H 
pers for the ohn Bull, 


II, Fifth Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY; being the Author’s 
Abridgment of the Manual, for Junior Pupils. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. bound, 
NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. vy LEON CONTANSRAU, of the French 
Laneuage in the East India Military College, Addiscombe ; Author ofa French Grammar, 
a French Reading Book, and a Guide to French Translation, The Fourth Edition. 
This Dictionary, which has been specially Regal Military College, Sandhurst; King’s 
compiled from the best and most recent | College, London; Harrow School; Chelten- 
Sut orities — Use of English persous | ham College; Mariborough Colleke; and 
studying French, is now in uxe in the Royal | Christ’s Hospital, London.—The Fourth 
Indian Military ‘Goltene, Addiscombe; the | Edition, with Corrections, is now ready. 
Royal Military Academy, Wovlwich: the 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. H. M. WILKINS, 
New Edition, now ready, in 12mo, price 4s. 


A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS. ey the Rev. 


H. MusGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


Also, by the Rev. H. M. WILKrns, in 12mo, price 5s. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, for Schools. 
“A good reading-book for young Greek | and lyric poets, and the ‘Alcestis’ of 
scholars, consisting of extracts from are ides, with an ample mp AA of good 
‘Anacreon,’ the ‘Odyssey,’ the elegiac | notes. 
WILKINS’S NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in Harrow, West. 
minster, and Rugby. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, BY C. D. YONGE, B.A. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, Post 4to, price 21s. cloth, 
ANI ENGLISH -GREEK LEXICON: containing. a the 


used riters of good authority. By C. Youre 


In preparing the second edition for the without departing from the 
press, the anthor went over the whole work * nal plan of taking none except from 
very carefully, correcting errors wherever | the purest authors, and giving all in the 
he either discovered them himself, or had | very words of the Greek writers them- 
hem pointed oi the kindness of others. 
c le additions have been made to 
School Books by the same Author, 
A NEW LATIN GRADUS. Sixth Edition, Post 8vo, 9s. 
DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, price 3s. 6d. 
LATIN GRADUS with DICTIONARY of EPITHETS, 12s. 
London: LonGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. KENNEDY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 64. cloth, 
ELEMEN TARY LATIN GRAMMAR for the Use. of 


is. By the Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury 
Also by the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY, New Editions, 


KENNEDY’S TIROCINIUM; or, First Latin Reading-Book 12mo, 28, 
KENNEDY’S SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK 
KENNEDY’S CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER .. 12mo, 2s, 
KENNEDY’S LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological Principles ......... 12mo, 3s. 


PALASTRA STILI or, Materials for Translation into Ray 
selected and progressively arran: 0, 6s. 
CURRICULDE STILI LATINI: of Examples for Practice in tie of 
12mo, 4s, 6d, 


KENNEDY: S ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR . . 19mo, 4s. 6d, 
PALEHSTRA MUSARUM: Materials for Translation into Greek Verse ......... 5s. 6d, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 

RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON. 

New and Cheaper Edition, in Square 12mo, price 10s. 6d. bound, 


SCHOLAR’S LATIN - ENGLISH Hand 


HE 
T ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, By the Rev. J. E, Rippux, M.A. of 


Oxford, New Edition. 
e LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. price 6s. 
Separately {The ENGLISI LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s. 
Also, in One Vol. 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


es COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 15s. 
Separately { Tig ENGLISH-LATIN DIGHIONARY, prise 
Also, New and Cheaper Edition, in 4to, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. W. Freund, Second Edition. « 
Also, New Edition, in Royal 32mo, price 4s, bound, 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF MR. WILLIAM HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 
In Feap. 8vo, with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUS- 


TRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By WILLIAM 
Hueuxs, F.R.G.S.,&c. New Edition, revised throughout up to the Present Date. 


Part I.—Europe, price $s. 6d. cloth. 
Or, in Two Pi arts { Il —Asia, A hong America, and Australia, 4s. 


e best testimon: to the merits of Mr. ; nations, or, in other words, the phy 

eee Manual of Geography’ issup- | of industry and commerce, view as depen- 

the fact of the numerous editions | dent upon the natural a climate, and 

recent productions of the various regions of the 

The leading idea which its author } ARL DE GREY and Rrpon’s Ad- 

een em ody, ay in this is + Society, 

connexion of phys’ nniversary Meeting, May 
industrial pursuits ant of | 28th, 1860, 


W. HUGHES'S MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, on the 
same plan, with Four Coloured Maps, 2s. 


WILLIAM HUGHES'S MANUAL of MATHEMATICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, MAPS, MAP-PROJECTIONS, &c., price 4s. 6d. 


Also, in GLEIG’s SERIES, for the Use of Beginners, 
W. CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 9d. 
“W. HUGHES’S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 9d. 
W. HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 0d. 
London: LoneMan, and ROBERTS.) 


WORKS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION, &c., BY MR. G. F. GRAHAM, 
May now be had, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


ENGLISH; or. the Art of Composition explained in a Series 


of Instructions and Examples. By G. F.Granam. New and Revised Edition, 


GRAHAM’S HELPS to ENGLISE GRAMMAR, an Improved 
Spelling and Reading Made Easy, 2s. 6: 


GRAHAM’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED and EX. 
PLAINED, with Practical Exercises. 6s. 


GRAIAM’S ENGLISH STYLE; or, a Course of Instruction for the 
Attainment of a Good Style of Writing. 7s. 


GRAHAM’S STUDIES from the ENGLISH POETS. 7s. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 


ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF CANDIDATES FOR THE UNIVERSITY MIDDLE CLASS AND 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


New “and Revised Edition, iu 12m», price 2s. 61. cloth, 
TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMM 
je Exercises in Parsing and Punctuation, Etymological Vocabulary 
SCHOOL MANUAL of LETTER-WRITING. 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
HUNTER’S ART of PRECIS-WRITING, 2s.—KEY, 1s. 
PARAPHRASING and ANALYSIS, 1s. 3d.—KEY, 1s. 3d. 
EXERCISES in ENGLISH PARSING, 6d. 
JOHNSON’S “ RASSELAS,” with Notes, &., 2s. 6d. 
MILTON’S “PARADISE LOST.” Book L,, 1s. 6d. 
SHAKSPEARE’S “HENRY VIIL.,” with Notes, &c., 2s. 6d. 
SHAKSPEARE’S “JULIUS CHSAR,” with Notes, &c. 
EXERCISES in FIRST FOUR RULES of ARITHMETIC, 6d. 
ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, 9d.—KEY, 9d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
APEROVED SCHOOL. BOOKS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 


GEOGRAPHY. ARITHMETIC AND LATIN GRAMMAR, BY RICHARD HI 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDILIONS. 


lementary. 
THE CHILD’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
18mo, Fifth Edition 
The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 18mo. Sixth Edition OD 


Junior Series. 
ABRIDGMENT of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo, Eleventh Edition 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Part I. 18mo, Tenth Edition 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY, in Four Courses. 18mo. Seventh Edition 
Middle Series. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, STYLE, and POETRY. 12mo. Eleventh Edition ............... 36 
ENGLISH EXERCISES, adapted to the same, and divided into Lessons, with the 
principal Rules attached. 12mo, Ninth Edition 26 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 18mo, Sixth Edition.............. 80 


Latin, Arithmetic, Mensuration, &c. 
LATIN GRAMMAR (in English). 12mo, Third Edition . 
FIRST PROGRESSIVE LATIN 12mo. Second Edition 
The ARITHMETICAL COMPANION, to which are mg ‘Mensuration, _— 
keeping, and Mental Arithmetic, ‘18mo. Pith be Edition. 2 


For Teachers only. 
KEY to y+ ARITHMETICAL COMPANION. 18mo 
Or, bound with the “ Arithmetical C 
KEY = be the ENGLISH EXERCISES, adapted ‘to the last edition of the Exercises, 
KEY to ENGLIsit COMPOSITION. Pant I. 
Or, bound with the Compusition, Part L 
KEY to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Part II. 
Or, bound with the Composition, PART z. 


London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY. 
New and thoroughly Revised Editions, Enlarged and Corrected to the Present saan and 
Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. Toomas BUrLeR, Kector of Langar, 


BISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY. An 

entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time, Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT ouoenarny. An entirely New Edition, corrected from the 
Best Authorities. Post 8vo, price 4s. cio 

The ANCIENT and MODERN GbOGRAPHY. In One Vol., price 7s, 64. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged to 30 full-coloured Maps; 
with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-boun 

BUTLER'S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRA Comprising 12 
Maps, selected from the “ Modern Atias.” Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. haif-bound, 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGKAPHY. Enlarged to 24 full-coloured Maps; 
with a compiete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound, 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of GEOGRAPHY. full-coloured 
Maps, selected from the “ Ancient A Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6.1. hal 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN GpooRaPHT. Enlarged 
to 54 full-coloured Maps; with 2 Iudexes. Royal 4to, price 243 haif-hound, 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, or mee. PROJECTIONS, Ancient and 
Modern. Oblong 4to, price 4s, each Set; or 7s. 6d. togethi 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, ant ROBERTS. 


NEW AED IMPROVED EDITIONS OF APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS 
BY EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.A.S., &c.; late Master of the Koyal Naval Lower School, 
Hospital, 


Geographical Works and Atlases. 
OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, descriptive of 


the Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distribution of Organised Beings. With 
Eight Coloured 12m0, $s. 6d, 
EXAMINATION OU ESTIONS on “Outlines of Physical Geography” ............ 12mo, 64. 
HUGHES'S ATLAS of PHYSICAL, FOLEPIOAL, and COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY; 
Seventeen Fail. Coloured Maps and Roy ai 8vo, lus. 
HUGHES'S SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL ¢ GEOGRAPHY, comprising Eizht Coloured 
Maps, compiled by W. HuGHes, F.R.G.S. . 12mo, 1s. 64. 
HUGHES'S INTRODUCTORY, ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, comprising Twelve 
Coloured Maps, engraved on S 2s. 6d, 
HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 1s. 
by W. Hueues, F.R.G.: . 18mo, Coloured, 18, 6d. ; ls. 


Sacred Geography and History. 


HUGHEs's OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY and 

op me comprising Palestine and the adjacent Bible Lands; | a Twelve 
Coloured M 48. 6d. 
HUGHES'S * SCHOOL ATLAS of emmanuel LANDS, containing Twelve Full-Coloured 
Maps, engraved by J. and C, WALKE: Feap. 8vo, 18, 6d. 


OM 


Arithmetic. 


TL UGHES’S MANUAL of EXPLANATORY ARITHMETIO 
including numerous Examples Feap. 8vo, 18. 64, 
TEACHER'S COPY of ditto, with ANSWERS to EXAMPLES $s, 64, 


English Reading- Books. 


veanee SELECT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH POETRY. 
rising Foomp=t. Historical and Geographical: 2. On the Love of Home and 
Labour Progress ; Relating to the Sea and the Sailor; 5, = the Leve 
of Nature; 6. Of the Tmagination and Fancy; 7. Keligious and Moral... ... mo, 3s. 6d. 
UGHES’S SELECT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE. 
Comprising Pieces relating o Natural History and Geography; 2. Bi 
and Civil History ; 8. Edueation and the Pri: in ety; 4. the Sea and Mari 
Adventure; 5. The Imagination and Sym etic Affections; 6. Scieuce and Ge 
London: LoneMaN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 
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ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
By the Right Rev. J. W. CouENso, D.D., Bisho of Natal; and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS: with a New Chapter on 


IMAL COINAGE. Ry the Right Rev. J. W. Consse. D.D., Bishop of 
late Fallow of St. John" *s College, Cambridge. i2mo, 4s. 6d.—KEY, by 8. 6s, 
Also by Bishop CoLEnso, Revised Editions :— 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 18mo, 1s. 9d.; or with ANSWERS, 2s. 34. ; 


In One Vol. Post vo, with Map and Four Illustrations, price 138. 64. 


Ta OXONIAN in ICELAND ; or, Notes of Travel in that 
the nev. Fellow of Oxiord, of * Tie 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


In Royal 8vo, with Woodeuts, price 3s 
THE HYPATHRON OF GREEK ‘TEMPLES; A 


N 

O%, Paper Kead before the Architectural of Berlin: with 

vations in Reply to the Reviewers of “ Dwdal By E. Fau ER. 
London: LONGMAN, Genes, Co., -Trow. 


or separately, as follows :— 
ie Pa rt I., Simple Ari/hmetic, 41. 
NSWERs to the Example 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Vol. Svo, 12s. 6d. 
12mo, Part L., 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s, 
12mo, Part IL, 6s.; KEY, 5s. 
18mo, 1s, 6d.; KEY, 28. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s. 64. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 6s. 64. 
The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; without KEY, 1s, 
TRIGONOMETRY. Parr I., 8s. 6d.; KEY, 3s. 6d. 
Part 2s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 


London: LonGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE PRICE REDUCED TO NINEPENCE EACH WORK, 
Now ready, in 18mo, price Ninepence each work, 


GLEIG’ S SCHOOL SERIES: intended to comprise a 
complete course of Elementary Education, Projected and edited by the .G. BR. 
GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain-General to . Forces: Assisted by 


WALTER MACLFOD, F.R.G Ss. Professor R. W. Browne, M.A. 
WILLIAM F.R.G.S, THOMAS F.R.A.S, 
A, ©, GLEIG, R.A. K. IsBtsTeR, M.A. 

Rev. J. HUNTER, M.A, Ww. J. M.A, &, 


The following works may be had, greatly improved :— 
GRADUATED SERIES of NINE COPY-BOOKS, each....... 
FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH READING and WRITING ... 
SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH READING and SPELLING 
SIMPLE TRUTHS from SCRIPPURE 
EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
BOOK of HEALTH 
BOOK of DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
BOOK of BIOGRAPHY ... 
CHILD'S FIRST GEUGRAPHY 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 
HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, Full-Coloured (half-bound, 3s.) 2s. 6d. 
CLASS-ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Full-Coloured (half-bound, $s.) 2s. 6d, 
BOWMAN’S QUESTIONS on M‘LEOD’S PHYSICAL ATLAS 1s. 
HISTORY of FRANCE 
SACRED HISTORY, 2s. cloth; or in Two Parts, each 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 2s. cloth; or in Two Parts, each 
HISTORY of the BRITISH COLONIES 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Part L. on above .. 
HISTORY of ANCIENT GREECE .. 
HISTORY of ANCIENT ROME 
NATURAL HISTORY, for Beginners, 2s. cloth. ; or Two Parts, each. 
ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES 
MANUAL of ARITHMETIC.. 
BOOK-KEEPING by SINGLE. and ‘pou BLE ENTRY .. 
EIGHT ACCOUNT BOOKS eo to above, each 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY . 
ELEMENTS of MENSURATI Key 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 91.;  ANSWEES, ‘forming a KEY. 
ELEMENTS of EUCLID 
HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, and PNEUMATICS 
ELECTRICITY, for Bezinners 
LIGHT and HEAT, si 


MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, and for 
Beginners .. 


EXPERIMENTAL | CHEMISTRY 
MECHANICS and the STEAM ENGINE 


London: LONGMAN, GReEN, LONGMAN, and RoBErTs. 


v, F.K M.R.C.P., Head Master of the Model School and Master of Method 
Riyal Asylum, Chelsea. 


Writing Books. 
M‘ZEOD'S GRADUATED SERIES of NINE COPY- 


BOOKS, mainly on Mulhaiser’s Method, greatly simplified. New and Improved 
Editions, Oblong 4to, price Threepeuce each Copy- -Book, 


Arithmetical School-Books. 
M‘LEop's MANUAL of ARITHMETIC: containing a Graduated Series 


of 1750 Questions fur Elementary lustruction, 18mo, 9d, 
MENTAL AKITHMETIC. Two Parts, 1s. each. 
MULTIPLICATION, PENCE, and other TABLES, 2s. per dozen, 


English Grammatical Works. 
M‘LEonD's EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Beginners, 
ismo, 9d. DEFINITIONS for Home Study. 1d, 


M'LEOD’S EDITION of “GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VIL 
les of Syntax, Parsing, and Anatysis for Middle-Class Schools, 
nation Scheme. Fifth Edition, 12mg, 1s. 6d, 


English Spelling and Reading Books. 
‘LEOD’S My FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH ME READING 


and WRITING. 18mo, price 6d. 


My SECOND SCHOOL- K to TEA E 1 . 
Wosteuts ‘BOO CH ME READING and SPELLING. 18mo, with 


GE,” with Notes and 
dapted for the Oxford 


READING- f h 
with ‘or Infant Schools and Junior Classes, On 30 Broadside Sheets, 


mat READING- BOOK for the use of Families and Schools. 18mo, with Woodcuts, 


D te READING-BOOK; with Introductory Descriptions, Explanatory 
es, 


M'LEOD’S EDITION of “CARPENTER’S SCHOLAR’S ASSIST. 
the Division of Words into Syd/ubles corresponds with the 


Geography and Atlases, 


M‘TE£op's GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE or the HOLY LAND, 
including Fenaise and Philistia. Eleventh Edition, 12mo, with a Coloured Map 
— price 1s. 6d.—Also, furming Part IL. 

The LIFE and TRAVELS f ST. Fact. With ‘Pron ncing Vocabulary, Questions 
Examination, Map, Plans, ant Chart. 12mo, price $e 
piCHOOL-aTLAS of SCRIPTURE GEOGRA PHY. in 15 full-coloured Maps, with Index. 

Wal 8vu, price 43, Llustrative Letterpress to ditto, 8s, The “ Scripture Al complete, 
price 7s., hulf-bound. 
git: LEOD’S MIDDLE-CLASS ATLAS for 1881: conte fall-coloured Maps of Great 
ritain aud Ireland (Physical Features), England and Wales, Scotiand, Ireland, France, 
in and Portugal, Italy and Switzerlan price 2s, 


HAND-ATLAS of GEOGRAPHY: comprisin; ured Ma) 18mo, 
38. d. sewed ; or $s. half-boun 


“ATLAS of GEOGRAPHY: com 20 -coloured Maps, 
With Descriptions. 18mo, 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. half-bo 


Questions on M'LEop’s “ Physical ‘Atlas, 1s. 

570 EXAMINATION QUESTIONS in PHYSICAL and POLITICAL 

GEOGRAPHY, for Trainin 

upil Teachers, and Candidates for Government 
London: GREXY, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 


A LADY’S TRAVELS IN EGYPT, TURKEY, AND ASIA MINOR. 
In Two Vols. F oss wish Six Illustrations in hy ona Westente from 
ngs by the Author, and a Map of tine, price 25s. 
SEPULCHRES | and SYRIAN SARIN ES; 
including some Stay in the Lebanon, at estern Turkey. 
EMILY A. BEAUFORT. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


SAXBY’S NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
In Post 8vo, with 77 Diagrams, price 5s. cloth, 
PROJECTION and CALCULATION of the SPHERE, 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Now ready, in 8vo, with Woodcuts and Five Plates, pet 
A RAGO’S TREATISE on “COMETS,” reprinted, from his 
* Popular Astronomy,” translated by Admiral SMYTH and R. Grant, M 


* This Treatise contains the most copious and correct information = cer Comets 
to . 4 fouad in any popular work on astronomy. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


FRENCH READING-BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price $s, 6d, cloth, 


CONTES FACILES: a Selection from Modern French 


riters, for the Use of 


La Piece de Cent Sous. 
Michel-Ange Buonarotti; ou le Petit 


Esteban Murillo; ou le Petit 
Faiseur de Banniéres. 

De 
Midi 4 Quatorze Heures, 


de de Feu, 
oyage de la 
DA 
Trois Mois sous In Neige. 
Premier Jour de Cullége. 
Les Urphaline de Saint-Gratien; ou Fan- 
rulard, 


Also, New Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
EXTRAITS CHOISIS DES AUTEUKS MODERNES, or Advanced 
French Reading-Desk ; comprising Pieces of considerable length, and intended to succeed 
in use “* Contes Faciles.” 


London: LonemaN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 
Now ready, in One Vol., Post 8vo, with Portrait, 12s, 


"THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SERVICES OF 
JAMES M‘GRIGOR, BART, late Director-General of the Army M 
ment; with an Appendix of Notes ‘and Original Correspondence. 
“His trexelling adventures in the Red Sea, in the descent of the Nile, and in the Desert, 
are recorded in « charming manner.”’—Literary Gazette. 


“Fo ney ears the Autobi hy of Sir James M‘Grigor is really an editio altera of 
the ror thre War."—London hevlew 


my i, of the most entertaining oni a which the present season has offered to readers.” 


“We have a read an Autobiography more interesting as the story of an active and 
useful military life.’—Army and Navy Guzette, 


“ This book, interesting as a novel, wil l repay study as fe life of one of whom our great 
military chief, the Duke of Wellington, worthily wrute— 1 consider him one of the most 
industrious, able, ai of 26th 


¥ views, a pubiic servants I have ever met with,’ ( 
4.)” neet, 
London: Longman and Co. 
Price 1s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS © ON A FEW SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Joun Cazgnovk.—Also, price 1s... SUPPLEMENT to the above, 
= among 2 r additions, a Letter from Mr. Pennington on the London 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


DR CORNWELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Just published, 
MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 
BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. ls. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s, 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Eighth Edition. 1s. 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Thirtieth Edition. 3s. 6d.; with Maps, 53, 6d, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s, 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 

ALLEN 45D CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR. Thirty-first Edition. 2s. red ; 


1s, Od. clot 
GRAMMAR” FOR BEGINNERS. Thirty-seventh Edition. 1s. cloth; 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Twenty-fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Eleventh Edition. 4s. 


conn’ WELL Al AND FITCH’S SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. Seventh 
tion. 
ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Fifth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


London: and Co. ; ApDams, and Co, 
mburgh: OLIVER ‘and Boyp. 


WATSON’S IMPROVED SCHOOL SERIES. 


WATSON’S LESSON SHERTS, 20 by 14 inches, 1 to 16, each 2d. 

Ditto ditto, Mounted on Eight Boards, each 1a, 
WATSON’S FIRST BOOK OF READING, 14d. 
WATSON’S SECOND BOOK OF READING, 3d. 
WATSON’S THIRD BOOK OF READING AND SPELLING, 1s. 
WATSON’S CORRECT READER, with Vocabulary of Roots and Meanings, 2s, 
WATSON’S RHETORICAL READER AND SPEAKER, 2s. 64. 
WATSON’S MODEL RECITER, with Emphasis and Pathos marked, 1s. 
WATSON’S LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, for Beginners, 4d, 
WATSON’S PUPIL TEACHER’S HANDBOOK, Is, 
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RF Lessons of da aay or Words 
divided: soasto aid th the child both in 
Spelling. 
In the advanced Books, unlike nearly all thoee at present in use, the onections have 
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in Spelling and Syllatication, oral or written; 
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Gzonan Glasgow, W, and Co, 
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THE QUARTERLY “REVIEW, No. CCXIX., FRASER'S “MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 2s. 64, 
is published THIS CONTAINS: os ae 
A f . 
I, DE QUINCEY AND HIS WORKS. Good for Nothing; wr | Down Hill. By clasion. 
Il. MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. the Author of ‘ izhy Grand,’ * The Inter- | Oyease ¢ of the Disruption of the Americay 


TIl. TRANSLATORS OF VIRGIL, 
IV. MAINE ON ANCIENT LAW. 
V. SCOTTISH CHARAOTER. 
VI. RUSSIA ON THE AMOOR, 
VII. CAVOUR. 
VIII, DEMOCRACY ON ITS TRIAL. 
Joun MuRRay, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, 
THE CORN HILL MAGAZINE, No. XX. (for AUGUST), 


Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS: 


THE ADVENTURES OP PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 
er j= vis 

THE DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 
BURLESQUES. 
WHEN THOU SLEEPEST. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
THE OF! BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. By ov THE Frew. 

ter 
» IL—The Barly History of our Mr. Brown, with some few Words of 
» Itl—The Early, ‘History of Mr. Robinson. 
AT WESTMINSTER. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. Chapter IX.—The Artist Monk, 
A COUNTY BALL. (With an Illustration.) 
MY SCOTCH SCHOOL. 
THE CONVICT OUT IN THE WORLD. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 15. Ogres. 
Sura, Evner, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The AUGUST NUMBER (NOW READY) contains the EIGHTH PART of 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

IL. poe, Adventures of Lorn Loriot. By DuDLEY CosTELLO. 
Ill. FOOD IN FRANCE. Bv FREDERICK MARSHALL. 

ES 
AND COUNTRY. NKSHOOD 
AR TACTICS. HOW THEY SUCCEEDED. By Ovrpa. 
ERATED ALMACK'S. 

REMAN, . CARPENTER. 
INDIGO PLANTER BENG 


L. 
B TURKISH CEMETERY. Ry MICHELL. 
rita THE TASTE FOR ‘Win ES lw ENGLAND, 


London: CuaPMaN and 198, Piccadilly. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


= 


CoNTENTS PoR AvGusT. No. CCCCLXXXVIII, 
I, THE OLD DOMINION. 
If. EAST LYNNE. By the Author of “Ashley.” Part XX. 
Ill, THE COMET OF 1861. Ry Cyrus REDDING. 
IV. FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. By SIR NATHANIEL. 
Vv. WHY IS SHE AN OLD MAID? By Mrs. Busasy. Part ITI, 
VI. PUBLIC METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
VIL. NIGHT-ECHOES FROM DAMASCUS. By W. CHARLES KENT. 
VIII. TOUCHING CARD HOUSES. By Epwakrp P. RowskLL. 
TX. INFUSORIA. 
X. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A Tale of the Day. 
XI. DUELLING IN OLDEN TIMES. 
XIL. YOUR LIFE IN YOUR HAND, 
XIII, AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


UNDER AN ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


REVIEWS, 
ENGLAND UNDER HENRY VI. 
EGYPTIAN SE LUCAS AND SYRIAN SHRINES, 
LECTIONS OF A. 
IN THE TRACK OF THE RUBALDIANS. 
PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGH 
POETRY. SHORT NOTICES, 
THE ARCH AOLOGY OF PETERBOROUGH. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
SCIENCE:—MEDICAL ZOOLOGY. 
FINE ARTS:—THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Price Fourpence, Unstamped; Fivepence, Stamped. 
4, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


LOvVELL REEVE'S SERIALS FOR AUGUST. 


FLORAL MAGAZINE, No. 16, 2s. 64.; and Vol. I., £2 2s. 

SIR W. J. HOOKER’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, No. 200, 3s, 6d. 

SIR W. J. HOOKER’S BRITISH FERNS, No. 8, 2s. 6d. 

SIR W. J. HOOKER’S GARDEN FERNS, No. 8, 2s. 6d. 

REEVE’S CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA, Nos. 208 and 200, 2s. 

STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINES and CABINETS, 2s. 6d. each, 
REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


preter,’ &c. &. Chapters XXX.—XXXIHL | 
of the Fifteenth Century. | mie Arthur J, 
The Edda. By Cari Lottner, Mu 
Frederick Barbarossa. Chroviels of Current History. 
Lonton: PARKER, Son, and Bovey, West Strand, W.C. 
CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW MAGAZINE, EVERY WEEK, TWOPENCE, 

Nos. L, IL, IIL, and IV. now ready, price Twopence each, 
“ROBIN FELLOW, 
A NEW JOURNAL OF FACT AND FICTION, 

CONDUCTED BY 
CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 

Part I., price Ninepence, is this day ready. 

Office, 122, Fleet-street, London, B.C. 


This day, price One Shilling, the August Number of 


‘TEMPLE BAR: a London Magazine for Town and Country 


Readers. Edited by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


Ithiian States and Rulers in the Last 


CONTENTS: 
I, THE SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By G. A. Saba. 
THE MILL-CHiLv’s LAS? DREAM, 
Ill. SUMMER DaYs 
1V. IN SUTTUN WOODS, 
V. FIRES. 
Vi. THE DEATH WISH. 
VIL. A RBAL GE MAN MYSTERY. 
VILi. DONNe&, THE ME PHYSICIAN. 
1X. FOR Bt TTER FOR WORSE, A 
X. TH TWICE WEDDED. 
XL. SERMONS IN STONES. 
wit IN THE MINING DISTRICTS, 
if. A FRUGAL MAKRIAGE, 


XIV. OTHER WOKLDs. 
*,* Vol. LL, price 5s, 61., and Binding Cases, 1s., now ready. 
London: Office, 122, Fieet-street, B.C. 


This day, price 1s., with Illustration by “ Phiz,” 
M 


S T. JAM E 8’S AZINE 


Conducted by Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST: 
LA unset wane THROUGH AN ENGLISH LANE. By the Bev, J, G, 


M.A 
. THE POPU uation OF ENGLAND: PAST AND PRESENT. 
IN ATHENS TO-DAY. Ky PREDERIKA BREMER, 


1V. CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? A fale, ty Mrs. S. ©. Hani, 
V. SOUL OF THE BEAUTIFU 
VI. LIGHT AND LIF&. By ROBERT HvyT, F.R.S. 
VIL. CONCERNING OYSTERS. 
VILL. AN UNPLEASANT NEIGHBOUR. Ry Dr. Doran. 
X. BURIED IN WESTMINST! 
X. * NADRIONB SPETNI WISHES FULFILLED. 
XL. SEARCHERS AT St. Dac 
XIL. THE FIRE DEMON. 
XILL EYES AND NO EYES; FOR THE YOUNG OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


N.B.—Vol. L, price 5s. 6d., and Binding Cases, 1s., ready. 
London: Ww. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 


QUANTITY, QUALITY, AND CHEAPNESS. 
This day, No. IL, price Otxpenes Monthly, 256 columns of closely-printed matter, 
h Thirty-six Tllustrations, 


THE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS :—Italy and Cavour—The King of the Mountains, Chapter III.—Trips 
afver by Dr. Thomsou—The Mat Grenadier—Jack Nettiethorpe—The Picture 
Hunter— Window Gardening, and the Cultivation of Piants in Rooms— The 
Bouquets—The Slave Ship—Tales of ig Musicians: No. IL, Friedemann Bach—Pen 
Pencil Sketches of the Picturesque: No. Ll. Furness Abbey—The Stolen Ruse—Gems 
Abroad—Invective—The Round of W rons: Chap. ILL The Wed: ing—Parivur Ocenpations: 
Flower Painting—Animal! Life in_ the Ocean—The Captain of the “ Vulture’—The Black- 
smith—Literature of the Month— Law and Crime, 

London: Warp and Loc«, 158, Fleet-street. 


THE QUEEN:” a New Illustrated Journal and Review. 
Sixpence, Weekly. Decapestuen now ready 
London : 248, Strand, Ww.c. 


Now ready, 


BEETON’ S$ ILLUMINATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
Part IL, post free for Twenty-four Stamps. 
Loudon: S. O, BERTON, 248, Strand, W.C. ; and all Booksellers. 


THE BOYS’ OWN LIBRARY, 


” 
a ILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD. 
The Nshiego-Mbouv Notice of M. du Chailin—The Rhinoceros; 
Structure, Habitat. and how he is Hunted—Memvirs of Andersson of Lake N ami colenay 
—The Tiger; Structure and Habitat, and how he is Hunted—Twenty-three lilustrations; 
also Map ‘and a beautiful Colonred Frontispiece. 


London: 8. O. BERTON, 248, Strand, W.C. ; aud all Booksellers. 


This day, in Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d, 
Gentle of Heart—The Peacemakers—Sufferings 


God—Sorrow for Sin—Meekness of Spirit Desire for 
LL. .D., Rural Dean, and Vicar of Eguam ; Author of “ Spiritual 
London: PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand. 
is day, Post $vo, 10s. 6d. 
HEART’ IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
By the same Author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. 9s. 
WEARING THE WILLOW. 93. 
London: PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand. 
Now ready, gratis and post-free on application, 


A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL-BOOKS 
published by Messrs. RIVINGTON, with the Titles at full length, 
RIVINGTONS, 3, Waterivo-place, London, 


[THE ART ART- JOURNAL for AUGUST, price 2s. 6d.. contains 
URNER’S A 1F if ‘OTT. 
OF THE ‘MIDDLE AGES. Part Il. By the Rev. E. L. 
TS. ustra 
HOG AND T DRUMME 
OF WATER-COLOUR PALNTIN MANCHESTER. 
ANTIOUITY OF THE LIKENESS OF OUR BLESSED LORD. By Tuomas Hearmy, 


ted. 
PH 


UDs B 5 
Tein AN OF PLAYING 

He MUSEUM OF THE PACHA OF BOYPT BY Dr BELL. Illustrated. 


HE ROYAL DAIRY, FROGMORE.—THE BUILDER 


of THIS DAY, price Fuurpence, Stamped Five nee, contains :—Fine V 
of Pugin dd Fellows aud 


Lede 
on the t onstruction of Dweilings— Discoveries ney—Cav ‘jneer— 
Babies th the Cons hums offered ‘tution of 
ballding ed Glass Com petition: 


Just published, price 3s. 61. 
SERMON 8S FOR HOUSEHOLDS. By Francis E. C. Byrne, 
Rector of Littie Casterton, Stamford, 
Rtvinetons, Waterloo-place, London; LANGLEY, Stamford, 


Now ready, the Fourth Edition of 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION, PART D. Containing the Doctrine of 
with Vocabulary, an Antibarbaru: v. T. K. ARNOL 
Lyndon, and formerly Feilow of Trinity’ Cu age, Com Dbridge. 8vo, $s. 
Also, may be had, 
The Eleventh Edition of THE FIRST PART. By the same Author. 6s. 6d. 
LONGER LATIN EXERCISES, Part Il. By the same Author. Third Edition. 


LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. Part II. Containing a of 
rear ter length, im genuine idiomatic English, for Translation into Latin. By the 
uth 4s. 


MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN. ond 
from t 


AUGUSTUS WKOTHFEND. Translated he German by the Rev. 
and Edited (with Notes and Excursuses py Grotefeud) by the lute yt t 
M.A. Third Edition. 8vo, 7s. 61. 
A KBY TO GROTEFEND’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATION. 4s. 
DODERLE!N’S HANDBOOK OF LATIN SYNONYMES. Translated from the Germa® 
by the Rev, H, H, ABNOLD, B.A. Second Edition, revised, l2mo, 43, 
$ RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, London, 


Jul 


TI 


TI 


July 27, 1861.} 


On the 29th inst. will be published, 


THE SIXTH VOLUME 
THE REISSUE OF PUNCH. 


In boards, price 5s. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Part XXV., price 1s, 


Part XXXI., price 2s, 6d., of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


#,* The Last Part of this Division, completing the entire Cyclopedia, 
will be published next month. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


This day, in Two Vols, Post Svo, price 18s, 


RECENT RECOLLECTIONS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


By AN ENGLISH LAYMAN, 
Five Years Resident in that Republic. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


ANSWERS TO “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
AN ANSWER TO PROFESSOR JOWETT’S ESSAY 
ON 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


By JAMES FENDALL, M.A. 
of Harlton. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


THE NEW NOVEL OF REAL LIFE FOR SEASIDE AND 
COUNTRY READING, 


The Third Edition of “ Crispin Ken” may now be had Everywhere. 


CRISPIN KEN. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MIRIAM MAY.” 


Dedicated, by express permission, to Sir E. B. Lytton. 


“Pull of freshness and vigour. The author, if he perseveres, will reach the highest posi- 
tion amongst the novelists of the time.” —Standa 

“The snecess of this remarkable “pook is the subject of conversation throughout the 
country.”"—Morning Post. 

“A work of intensified conceptive power.”—Press 

“In the use of sustained sarcasm the a is S almost great. The author of ‘Crispin 
Ken’ is capable of a yet more distinguished success.” —Critic. 

its exquisite pathos is equal fo George Eliot's ‘ Barton.” Bull, 

remar'! 4 we are right ia our opinion the author will take a very high 

Place amongst living fictionists.”—Loudon Review, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
VOL, 21s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE’ CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, 


From the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time, 


By the Rev. G. G. PERRY, 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


“A great wane be has at lest) pee supplied. There is at length a ‘ History of the Ch of 
» from the Death Elizabeth to the Present Time.’ Messrs. Saunders, 
Co. eng? just issued the first volume of this great work, which 1s from the pen of one 
our first scholars. Readers will have every opportunit, of czamiping this history for 
mseives; but as there is reason to believe it is one on which nolal ns 
80 it will be found to bear this witness on its It looking volutes, 
one that few owners of libraries would be without.” 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.,, 66, BROOK STREET. 


FOURTH THOUSAND.—Complete in Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 


A} MANUAL OF BRITISH BUT TERFLIES AND 


Joun VAN Voorst, t, Paternoster-row. 
‘ow ready, with Coloured Title, pp. 520, 5s. cloth, 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY; AND A GARLAND 
“Ow POR THE YEAR. A Book for House and Home. By JOHN TIMBS, F.3.A,, Author of 
«ite ble Days and Picturesque Even 
—The Ye t t 
Gard ens—Curiosities of Prompt Remedies 


The Saturday Review. 


MR, DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


.GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
*.* The Trade are informed that the Second Edition will be 


ready on August 3rd, 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
With Illustrations by Gilbert. 


“The Constable of the Tower’ is one of the best of our English historical 
romances,”—London Review. 


NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Illustrations by J. E. Mrxias, A.R.A. 
Part V., price 1s., of 


ORLEY FARM: A TALE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” “ Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &¢, 


Post 8vo, 10s, 6d., with Illustrations, 
A CRUISE IN THE ‘‘ CLAYMORE”? ON 
THE COAST OF SYRIA 


DURING THE PRESENT TROUBLES. 
By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwellbury. 


“Mrs. Harvey’s narrative of these events, as we)las her oqosuntec of the numerous places 

which she visited, is straightforward, unaffec a 

exaggeration; and we have great pleasiire in heartily recommending her to 
the scenes scribes.”—Spectator, 


ni 
whicn it de 


ne 
whe take an interest in 


Post 8vo, 63, 


FORAYS AMONG SALMON AND DEER. 


By J. CONWAY. 


t and ing manner, bie bask to 
and 


“ He tells his story ina 
the sports which it 


be weloome to all trae lovers 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TANNHAUSER; 
OR, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS. 
A POEM. 


By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 


“*Tannhauser’ is a remarkable, and even in its way an original production.”"—Saturday 
“ Without dwelling on the praise due to a well-conceived and interesting romanee Lo 
happy miracie with which it ends, we turn 
w 
in th thie -book of We have! not for a long 
poetry that given us more g 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
NEW WORK BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


On the 7th of August will be published in 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
¢With several other Articles of Interest) the commencement of 
A STRANGE STORY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “ RIENZI," &c, &c. 
To be continued from Weck to Week for Six Months. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is published in Weekly Numbers, price Twopence, in 
Mon Parts and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at 26, Notagtenrerey, London, W.C.; 
and by Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piceadilly, W 


Now ready, in Three Vols. 8vo, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
‘By CHARLES DICKENS. 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


This published, in Post Original Photograph of Garibaldi, 
ad Plan of Gadta, prite 10s 


IN THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS 
THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY, 


By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 


Lockwoon and Co,, 7, Stationers’-hall-court, 


- LONDON; GEORGE MANWABING, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Explora- 


tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES JouN ANDERSSON, Author of “Iake N 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author, and numerous lllustrations, 21s. bound, (This dey. 


HEN RY IV. AND MARIE DE MEDICI. From Original 
and Authentic Sources. By Miss FREER. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 
“Miss Freer’s ability and research eve raised her to a conspicuous ition among 
our historical writers. In presenting s and i a narrative Miss Freer 
= don service to the public, Cclhes enhancing her own well-earned reputation.”— 


A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST END. By 

LEIGH HuNT. One Vol. 10s. 64. bo: 

“Few men felt, as Leizh Hunt did, the ~ cll poetry of the old memories that crowd 
upon the lettered and thoughtful rambler about London streets. His gentle, genial 
humour shines always in a book like this—worthy companivn to his ‘Town’ and ‘Old 
Court Suburb.’ "”—Ezaminer. 


OTHING NEW. By the Author of “Jonn- Hatirax, 


GENTLEMAN.” Illnstrated by J. E. Millai bound. Forming Vol. XVII. 
of HUMST and BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAT EDITIO 


= Bething New’ displays all those superior merits which have made ‘ john Halifax’ one 
of the most popular works of the day.”—Post. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


va FOSTER'S DAUGHTER. By Dutton Cook. 


‘A FAMILY HISTORY. By the of “Tur QurEEN’s 


Parpon.” Three Vols. 


Ux DER THE SPELL. By t the Author of “‘ GRANDMOTHER’S 
Money, WILDFLOWER, &e. 


“This is the best story hitherto a pleasant novelist. It is essential): 
and throughout ® good story, rapid and rich in incideut, that no obody will leave untiniahed. 
It is une of the and w of the novels of the season,” —Eza 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. yPy the Author of “ ieee 


Georreey,” &. Three Vols, (Just read; 


66, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


THE TABLETTE BOOKE OF LADYE MARY 


YES, owne Sister to the ay ate Ladye Jane Dudlie, in wiche wille be founde 
> Faithtulle Historie of all the Trvubels that did com to them and their kinsfolke, 
Writ in the yeare of oure Lorde, Fifteene Hundred and Seventie-seven. 10s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF A LAWYER. 10s. 6d. 
JOHN WOODBURN: a Naval Novel. 10s. 6d. 
LOVING AND BEING LOVED. By the Authoress of 


“Zingra the Gipsy.” 2s, 


COURT LIFE AT NAPLES IN OUR OWN 


TIMES. Two Vols., 21s. 
GREAT CATCHES; OR, GRAND MATCHES: 


a Novel. Two Vols., 21s, 


ADRIFT: a Novel. By Frank Fowter. Dedicated, by 


permission, to the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 10s. 6d. 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS IN THE WESTERN 


WORLD. Letters to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., from his Daughter. 10s. 6d, Illustrated, 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. 


WOLFF, 78 BOKHARA MISSIONARY. New Edition, revised throughout and 
enlarged. 12s. 


AN ANSWER TO DR. TEMPLES ESSAY ON 


“THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD.” By the Rev. W. BE. JzLr, Bampton Lecturer 
for 1357. 8vo, 5s. 


AN ANSWER TO THE REV. HENRY BRISTOW 


WILSON’S ESSAY ON “THE NATIONAL CHURCH,” By James WayLanp Joycr, 
M.A. cloth, 5s. 


AN ANSWER TO MR. BADEN POWELI’S ESSAY 


“ON THE STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY.” By WriLt1aM Lex, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Dublin. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN 


NEW WORKS USED IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-LATIN AND 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By C. D. Yonex. Part I. English-Latin. 9s, 
Part IL. Latin-English, 7s. 6d. Or the whole work complete in One Vol., stroagh 
bound in roan, 15s, 

“A very capital book either for the somewewhat advanced pupil, the student who aims 
at acquiring an idiomatic Latin style, or the adult with a know ledee of the language, k 
is aoe ues 2s ms ore go going to say the only really useful—Anglo-Latin Dictionary we ever 
met with.”—Spec 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS BUCOLICA, GEORGICA, ET 


ANEIS. With English Notes. By C. D. YONGE. Ta October, Post 8vo, 9s, 64, 
strongly bound, 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD, 
Waterloo, By Sir Epwakp Eleventh Edition, with 


STAUNTON’S F. AMILY A AND SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
Mali Svo, strong u in roan, 5s, 


“Tncomparahly the best, fullest, most reliable, and admirably povenged among all the 
works of a similar kind that have ever come under our notice.”—Sun. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH CON. 


STITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Creasy. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d.” 
“An admirable eet knowledge, which every well-educated Englishman ought to 
possess,”’—Literary 


Price 4s., Eighth Edition, with Nineteen Illustrations, 


SERMONS IN STON ES; ors Scripture Confirmed by Geology. 


By DomInICcK M‘CAUSLAND. L 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and, SECTS 


m the EARLIEST same of CHRISTIAN ITY. Ry the Rev. MARSDEY, 
Author of the “ Early and Later Puritans.” Third Edition. 8vo, RAR. meiy bound, 
8, 


“The best book on the subject in our literature.”—Atheneum. 


LECTURES ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY;; or, Earth 
and Man. Small 8vo, 2s.6d. By ARNOLD Guyor. The only unabridged edition. 
“We have never seen the science of physical geography explained with greater cleargess 
and 
THE ANDROMACHE OF EURIPIDES. vend¥ ith Suggestions 


and Questions at the foot of each page, intended to he read ns a first Gree! 
By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., and the Rev. C. HAWKINS, B.C.L., Ch, ch Oxon, 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


BLACK’S ATLASES. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. A 


Series of Fifty-six Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, accompanied by an 
Index of 65,000 names, Imperia! Folio, half morocco, gilt edges, Gs. 


Que of the most of publications in this department,”—Times, 


It 
BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
including Paysient, Ancient, and Scripture Geogranhy. A series of Forty Maps. By 
W. HuGa F.R.G 8., and J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.RG.S. With a Complete Index of 
exhibiting the and Longitude of each Place, and a reference to 
toyal 4to or 8vo, 10s, 
“Ta comprehensivenes?, accuracy, finished i j to 
purposes, and moderateness of price, this Atlas = 


= The b best Atlas of Modern Geography that has yet fallen in our a OR It is at once 
a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.”—Luglish Journal of Education. 


BLACK’S ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. New Edition. A 
et see? -Seven Coloured Maps of the principal Countries in the World, In 


“ Deserves a wide circulation. Compared —_ other ae of the same size and 
price which we have seen, this has decidedly th ie 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C, BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 
BLACKS S GUIDE BOOKS for ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 


and IRELAND. New and greatly Improved Editions of these Works have recently 
been published, containing all the latest information. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. BLackK. London: Super ent Sout, 000, 
and Suld hy all Bookseilers. 
MANSEL’S METAPHYSICS, 
In Crown §Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


METAPHYSICS ; OR, THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS, Phenomenal and Real. Psd Rev. H. L. MANSEL, Waynfiete Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, &c. & 
Edinburgh: A. and C, BLACK. London: Lone@mMan and Co, 
ete in Twenty-One Vols. 4to, cloth, price Twenty-four Guineas ; or handsomely 
eee half-bou nd in russia ‘leather, price Thirty G ‘ty Guineas, nal 
THE EIGHTH EDITION OF THE 


EX CYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. A Dictionary of Arte, 


Sciences, and } py Literature, With upwards of 5000 Iilustrations on Wood 
a 


vy Pp Index, price 8s. cloth; 12s. 6d. half russia, 
Edinburzh: A.andC. BLack. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


UNION. BY HENRY CaASeva.t, D. D.. of Trinity College, Connecticut, and Preb 


of Sarum, One Vol, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “NOVARA” ROUND 
The Circumnavigation of the Globe, by rthe Austrian Frigate “ Novara.” 


HE WORLD. 
Bopiish Edition. containing an Unpublished Lette Baron Humboldt, With 
Dedicated, by 


numerous Wood Engravin; ‘aly rmission, to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison. ‘Three Vole. 


PHILOSOPHY ; OR, THE SCIENCE OF TRUTH. 


Beinga on First Principles, Mental, Physical, and Verbal. By James HatG, 
Esq., ., of Lincoln’s-inn, 10s. 6d. 


THE LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRE- 


LAND. Price 7s. 6d. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
FLLEMEN TS OF AND NATURAL 


comprehendin Hyd ydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, 
M.R.C.S., ae. Second 


Hexky G. Bonn, York-street, w.c, 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 


MARRYAT'S PIRATE AND THREE CUTTERS. 
Illustrated with Twenty beautiful Steel Engrivings, from Drawings by Clarkson 
Sranaets. ay , R.A. New Bdition, to which is prefixed a Memoir of the Author. Post 
cloth, 5%. G. BOHN, York-street, Covent-sarden, London, W.C. 


BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY FOR AUGUST, 
Handsomely printed in Demy with Portraits and Plates, 
THE ENTIRE CORRESPON DENCE OF HORACE 

WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of Mr. Croker, and chars the Notes of all 


ord Dover, 
tors, and additional Illustrated with Nume- 
fine Portraits engraved on Stee completedin Nine Vols. Vol. VI, 


G, Boxy, Oovent-garden, London, W,0. 


Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., Counters adapted to the Same, 


YLLABIC SPELLING AND READING. 
By Mrs. Author of “Conversations on ae Copperplate 
Bagrevings. Revised and corrected by her Daughter, Lady LEIG 

WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, ng 


DE. RICHARDSON’S NEW ENGLISH DICTION ARY. 
In Two Vols. 4to, with the New Supplement, £4 14s. 6d.; half-russia, £5 15s. 6d. 
russia, £6 12s. 

In this Dictionary the Words are traced to their Origin and Entymolozically Explained; 
and the Various Usages are subjoined in a copious selection of Lilustrative Quotati 
chronologically arranged, eo as to make a Complete Philosophical Lexicon of tne Engl 
Language. The great first principle regulating the explanation of the words is, “ that & 
word has one meaning, and one only ; that from it all usages must sorins and be derived ; 
and that this single intrinsic meaning must be found in its F Rt; tymo! ol 

The first extension of the use of words from this Liter dor as- 
sumed similar or correspondent objects, or actions, or operations in the human mind, 
This, the metaphysical apetiension. of the Literal Meaning, has, for the sake of brevity, 
been called the Metaphorical Signification. 

From this literal meaning and metaphorical signification, the next s ay be named 
fees Goneoquent dal; and hence descend, in wide and rapid course, the app! feation of words 

eir varie 

These Ex lanations have been given as briefly but accurately as possible, and copiously 
illustrated by the quotations. 

“Tt isan admirable addition to our Lexi supplying desideratum, a8 
exhibiting the biography ofeach word, its birth, parentage, and education; the ch 
that have befallen it, the company it has kept, rand th the aay it has forme, by & 
series allin logical order,”—Quurt, 

“In poin and information, the present is certainly 
every = L$ the he ki nd hitherto submitted to the public. "— Fraser's Mayazine. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S SMALLER DICTION ARY OF 
er ENGLISH LANGUAGE: combining Explanations with Etymology. 
of Grammatical and Etymological Questions suited to the Dictionary; end 


Series 
specials adapted to the Public Examinations in the English language, is pre 
tion, 8vo, 15s. 


DR. RICHARDSON ON THE STUDY y OF LAN GUAGE. 
An Exposition of Horne Tovke’s “ Diversions of Purley.” 
This book is now used in preparing for Public 
London; BELL DALDY, 186, Fleet-street, 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY BELL AND DALDY, 


186, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
NEW FRENCH COURSE 
ON A GREATLY IMPROVED PLAN. Foap. 8vo, 
In use at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Wellington College, Trinity College, Dublin, do. 
By Mons. F. E. A.GASC, M.A. of Paris, and French Master of Brighton College. 


Gase’s First French Book. Price 1s. 6d. 

k is partly based n the system introduced by Ollendorf, and adopted by Dr. 
abe bathe arr arrangement is methodical, and proper attention is paid to the direct teaching 
of the Gramma 


Gasc’s ral Fables for Beginners, i in Prose, with an Index of 
all the Words at the end of the book. Price 
“Written in a purer and more modern style ao a works of this class.”—Athenaeum., 


Gasc’s Second French Book : being 8 Grammar and and Exercise 
hi 
Book on a new plan, exhibiting the chie the ch 


with the English, and inten 

rice 2s 

Gasc’s Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections 
from the best English Prose Writers, to be turned into French, rite Idiomatic 
Henterines oF Ditheulttes, and copious Grammatical Notes. New Edition. Price 


“Students could not have a better book.” —Atheneum. 


Gasc’s Histoires Amusantes et Tnatructives ; or, Selections of 
mplete Modern Stories for Cuneeea. With copious Benderings, in foot-notes, of 
Difficulties. Price gs. 


Gase’s Practical Guide to , French Conversation : con- , 
taining the most frequent and useful phrases in every- a7 om. and everybody’s 
necessary questions aud answers in travel-taik. Price 2s. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES FOR SCHOOLS, Feap. 8vo. 
The attention of teachers is requested to this seriesof French Authors, which has been 
ected with the tatention of supplying cheap s d accurate editions of popular esha, 

carefully prepared upon ascholar-like plan, with special reference to the wants of studen 
The priuciples of annotation which have heen appliea snecessfully to Greek and atin 
Authors have been adopted, difficult constructions pointed out and explained, questions 
of gramwnar olucidated, « difficult or idiomatic phrases rendered, where it can be done with- 
ont spoiling the sense, by zood idiomatic English, and throughout a comparison between 
the two languages is kept before the student, so that he may beled to remark the poate Lo 
which the langnages differ, and thus to gain a perception of their niceties. Phrases 
are ohsvulete are also noted. Itis believed that these Editions will be found better sdnpted 
for the purpose of instruction than any that have yet been published, 


Aventures de Telemaqu ue, par Fénelon. Edited by C. Delille. 

Histoire de Charles XII. Par Voltaire, Edited by L, Direy. 
Second Edition, revised. 83. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. Edited by F.E. A. Gase, M.A. 3s. 

Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr, Dubuc. 3s, 6d. 

A Complete Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective. 
By J. 8. BatRD, T.C.D, 8v0, 

Notabilia Quidam ; or, “the Principal Tenses of such Irregular 


Greek Vers and such "Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Constructions as are of 
Occurence. 8vo, 1 


A Latin Grammar, By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R S., Professor 


. of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master of the Junior School in University 
College. Second Edition, revised, Post 8vo, 88. 


Professor Key's Short Latin Grammar for Schools, Third 


Edition, Post 8vo, 3s. 6d 
* Professor Key’s Latin Grammar is highly honourable to English Scholarsbip,”—PRo- 


PRssOR CONINGTON, M.A., in Appendix to Vaughan’s “ Oxford Reform,” 


A First gLheque- Book for Latin Verse Makers. By the Rev 
Head Master of Author of * Red. 
or KEY for Masters only, 2 


Materials for Lutin Prose Daneiaiiien. By the Rev. P. Frost. 
Mit y ate Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Second Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d, 


Belections from Ovid: Amores, Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. 
With English Notes by the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Sabrine Corolla in hortulis Regia Sehole Salopiensis contexuerunt 
tres viri floribus legendis. Editio aitera, 8vo, 12s.; moroceo, 

Richmond Rules to form the Ovidian Distich, be, ‘with an Intro- 
duetory Preface. By J. Tate, M.A. New Edition, 8vo, Is. 6d 

The Elements of the English Language. By “Ernest Adams, 
Ph.D., Assistant Master in University College School, Post Sve, 4s, 

“An admirable manual of our mother tongue.”—Dai/y News. 


The Student’s Text-Book of English a and General History, from 
B.C. 100 to the Present Time, With Genealogical Tables, and a he og! ot Ge English 
Constitution. By D. BEALE. Fifth 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth; wed, 

“We can award very high praise to a volume which may prove umnnaes to teachers 
and taught,”—Athereum. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History ; or, a General Summary 
of Dates and Events, for +4 of Schools or Private  Fapilies. By ARTHUR Bowgs. 
Third Bditien; enlarged.: 


"An extremely useful little work, We reeommend it.”"—Literary 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE YOUNG. 
By HORACE GRANT. 18mo, 


Arithmetic for Young Children. 1s. 6d, 
Arithmetic, Second Stage. 3s. 


Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses; 
Children, 1s. 6d, 

Geography for Young Children. 2s. 

Second Sta Stage of Arithmetic is added a Biographical Notice of the 

Brasse’ Euclid.—The and Figures belonging to 
me ont part of the Eleventh Books, Fcap. 8vo., Is.; 

Clarke’s Copy-Books for Commercial Schools. Price 3d. ; extra 
size cn fine paper, 6d. 


The First Copy-Book contains elementary turns. ry om contai - 
letters, and the means by which such may be bined. 


for Young 


My eeping or accounts. The special object o 

Copy -Books is to form his writing in such a style that he may be put to ett 

aig foo end beat -house at once. By following this course from the first the Writing is 
a free and legible, tne it avoids unnecessary flourishing. 

pape = of _— riting after a short course may be seen on application to the 


Just ready, in sv 
A Text. t-Book on the Etinciples of Mechanics, | to to 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


[PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY.) 
The following are now ready: 
DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH DIO- 
TIONARY, Based on the Works of and 
Seventh Thousand. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Abridged fromtheabove Work. Sixteenth Thousand. 
Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
Thousand. W Woodcuts. 8vyo, 18s, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above Work. Sixteenth Thousand. 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY. 
OF ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from his larger Work. Sixteenth 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a of England. 
Based on Hume’s Work, and continued to 1858. Fifteenth Thousand. 
Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Wu. Suits, Twentieth Thousand. Woodeuts. Post Syo, 


THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF ROME. By 
Dean Lippert. Eighteenth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome of the 
Decline and Fall of Rome. By Dr. Wau. Sairu. Sixth Thousand. 
Woodeuts. Post &vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
ay Edited by Wau. Surta, LL.D. Maps and Woodeuts. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a Critical Examination 
of the Meaning of numerous Greek Words, chiefly in Homer and Hesiod. 
Translated by Kev. J. R. Fisutaxe. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 12s, 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN 


GRAMMAR. Latine Grammatice Rudimenta; or, An Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. Fourteenth Edition, 
12mo, 3s. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN 


BOOK» The Latin Aceidence; incl a Short Syntax and Prosod 
with an English Translation, in a cheap ten Sele for Junior Classes, "thid 
Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d, 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part I—A Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabularies, By Dr. Wa. Smiru. 
Second Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d, 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Parr II.—A Reading-Book, 
Ancient Mythology and Geography, Roman Antiquities and History. 
With Notes and Dictionary, By Dr. Wau. Situ. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA GRACA: a First Greek Course. 
A Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabularies, By H. E, 
Herron. Second Edition. 12mo, 3s, 


ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
First Invasion the Romans to the End of the Year 1858. 118th 
‘Thousand, W. ts. 12mo, és. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the 
by to the Death of Louis Philippe. Thousand, 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from 
the Invasion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the 
Present Time, Twelfth sand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 6s 


ZESOP’S FABLES. A New Version, chiefly from 
Original Sources. By Rev. Tuos, James, M.A. Twenty-sixth 
Thousand, with 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Lapy Caxcotr. 120th Thousand. Woodeuts. 18mo, 2s. 6d, 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN 
EARNEST, by aid of the Toys and Sports of Youth. By Dr. Pants. 
Ninth Edition. Woodcuts. 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


JESSE'S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY, 
Instinct of Animals. Ninth Edition, 


CTION ; inelud' the Theories on the 
by 


JOHN MUBRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 
CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND STREET, 


NEW ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 
THE FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 4 Octaves, in Oak Case... Me 


eee tee 


THE SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 5 Octaves, in Oak Case, with 2 Foot-boards oe ee hee mo 
These Instruments are lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


Tuese Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper keyboard has a Venetian. 


Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be 
produced; and the lower keyboard answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instru- 
ments more closely resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being rich and 
pure in quality. The construction is of a simple character and not likely to be affected by damp, 
rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches. An additional blower is attached to each 
Instrument. 


1 EIGHT STOPS (Three and a-half rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case Si ak erg) 
2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Sia rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case 
3, TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Hight rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 24 Octaves of Pedals .. 


ALEXANDRE & Son have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium which 
effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room 
Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other 
instruments. They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any 
one note or more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, 
the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


GUINEAS, 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case .. ove on oa oo 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto ... we 


3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &e, (The best Harmonium that can be made) «. 60 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an ENORMOUS STOCK of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, 
which are perfect for the Church, School, Hall, or Concert-Room :— 


yo. GUINEAS, No. GUINEAS, 
1. ONE STOP, .... ion am Oak Case 10 7, ONE STOP (With Pereussion Action), Oak Case 16 
2. Ditto . Mahogany Case 12 Rosewood 18 
3. THREE STOPS. Oak, 15 gs.; Rosewood 16 THREE STOPS ditto Rosewood 

4. FIVE STOPS (Tro rows of Vibrators)... Oak 22 | 


Onn 93 HIGHT STOPS ditto Oak or Rosewood 
EIGHT STOPS ditto Oak, 25 gx.; Rosewood 26 — 10. TWELVE STOPS ditto Oak 
TWELVE STOPS (Four rows of Vibrators) mee Ditto ditto Rosewood 

Oak or Rosewood Case 35 12. PATENT MODEL ditto Oak or Rosewood 


Testimonials from the Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Organists of St. Paul's 
and Westminster Abbey, the Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. &c., together with full 
descriptive Lists (Illustrated), may be procured on application to 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


London: Printed by TH AMES ALLOW EDWARDS, at their Covent-garden, County of Middlesex Published 
Devi dome, of, Telingtow, at ie Strand, in the same County ay 
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